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THE BEER THAT^AOE 
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MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 


There’s a toiieh 
of California 
in her Italian 
gasoline 

A fxatcT way of d<>ini» tilings — like beauty 
-knows no naiional ixnuuiaries. 

I'iiat's wliy sigiioTina'\ Italian gasoline is 
ir-tincd uiuicr a patfined process dfvclo|X'd in 
the lalxiraiories of the L'nion Oil CVanpAny of 
C:alili)rni.t. 'I'liat's why over l<l() refineries 
iliroiighom tlie free world also use the L ni- 
lining process. 

L'nifining letnoves impurities from gast>linc 
willi Intlrogen. l lie result of this remarkably 
advamed refining method: clean, hard-work- 
ing (X lanes. 

''elling t)iir better ideas to companies the 
world over is one soiax c of income of this over 
hair-a-billion-dollar biisine.ss. 

Todav. behind each of the 81 ’^ nnllion 
.shares <(f L'nion Oil sunk, there are... 

0»er W) Inirrelx (»f Ii4|iiiil petroleum 
reserve-: user HXI.OdO eiihie feet of natu- 
ral ga- reserves. In atblitioti t<i these 
prod net ion a-set-. (here i- a large invest - 
meiit it) faeilities sueli as refining. 
market i ng. t ran-pitr t a t ion. resea re It 
laboratories and petmehemieal plants. 

l o lx sm tc.ssful we must coinixrtc in three 
fields sin ml laiicously; lor Oapital. for IVo[)lc. 
tor -Markets. 

We must see ilial ca[)ital receives a fair 
return for risking s.ivings. so that wc cad pro- 
vide tools for our workers. 

Wc must see tliai the [xoplc working for 
L'nion Oil have the opjKirtunity to earn and 
cni<»y the liigiiest st.tndard of living. 

And we can do tlii.s only by satisfying our 
rnstnmeis that ue are giving them tiic finest 
lirodiKis at the lowe.st [xvssiblc piices. 

By contintiing to do these things well, pros- 
pects for L'nion Oil are truly unlimited- 

VOI R coMMKNis iNViitu, llViti’; Chairman of ihe 
Hnar-i, l'nion Oi! Conipanj, L'nion Oil CtnUr, Los 
Angflrs 17, Calijurriia. 
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MEMO from the publisher 



The creator of S.F.A’s exclusive 
Golfers action-designed these 
for the green, but we see great 
possibilities in it for lady 
bowlers, too. The no-sleeve shirt 
in no-iron cotton; danish blue, 
6.95. The culottes in Arnel' tri- 
acetate blue denim, 12.95. Both 
in 10 to 20 sixes. Sportswear 
Collections, Third Floor. Mail 
and telephone orders filled. 

I 
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O N page 15 of this issue we present 
an article by the President-elect 
of the United States. As far as we 
know, he is the first President-elect 
ever to write a major policy state- 
ment for publication in a magazine 
under his byline. 

You might be inter- 
ested to know how 
this came about. 

Impressed by his 
family’s lively in- 
terest in sport and 
recreation, the edi- 
torsofSPORTslLLUS- 
TRATKD approached 
Candidate Kennedy 
last September to 
discuss the possibil- 
ity of his writing on 
the subject in our 
annual year-end is- 
sue, with particular 
reference to the im- 
portance of sport in 
American life and 
the place of physical 
fitness in the development of the 
whole man. The candidate agreed 
that he liked both the forum and the 
subject. On the eventful day in Hyan- 
nisport when his victory had just 
been conceded, he let the editors 
know that he was prepared to honor 
his pre-election commitment. 

This, he said, he would do imme- 
diately during his postcampaign so- 


journ in Palm Beach. But his life 
grew more complicated day by day. 
The baby Mrs. Kennedy had been 
expecting arrived a month early, 
causing the new father to leave Palm 
Beach for Washington before he 
could finish his writ- 
ing task. 

Thus, the Presi- 
dent-elect, having 
finished a step ahead 
of his opponent in 
the presidential race 
and a step behind 
in his race with the 
stork, found himself 
in a new race to 
meet a deadline for 
SF'ORTS ILLUSTRATET) 
readers. All the time 
he was conferring 
and consulting and 
personally introduc- 
ing one by one the 
newly chosen mem- 
bers of his official 
family. 

Despite all these pressures, Mr. 
Kennedy got his article in on time. 
We are enormously grateful to the 
President-elect for the way in which 
he honored his commitment to us— 
and, far more important, to sport. 
We hope you will agree that his arti- 
cle proposes a program certain to 
advance the nation's prestige abroad 
and its strength at home. 



KENNEDY MAKES NOTES FOR SI 
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SPECIAL 

TWO-IN-ONE ISSUE 

The annual holiday magazine combines the issues of 
December 26 and January 2 In a single package 


Contents 

DECEMBER 26. 1960 Tolunw IS, Number 26 
Cowr phuiograjPi Datid Drtic Zings 


Sport on the New Frontier 
14 My Policy by John F. Knmedy 
18 The President-to-be in action 

Four Who Made News Last Week 

26 Italy's Orlando Sirola, n Dasis Cup kero 

27 The Packers' Bart Starr, winner in the 

28 Boxing's Frank Carho, reason for reform 
30 VPJ's Chuck Soe, warning to the South 

32 Moments to Remember: 1960 

A picture portfolio, in black and white and color 

42 Wonderful Games of Childhood 

An ftorafiK eiUKiif in rotor, ptuK Ike mad memories 
of a mother who really remembers 

56 Four Bowls Full of Fury 

Who wtJI win and why in the New Year's games 

64 Goren's Year-end Bridge Quiz 

Test your skill and memory on these 18 hands 

66 Silver Anniversary All-America 

Thr 25 outsiondiHO men from liir (eama of 1955 

74 The Sun Seekers 

The new fashions have a Latin flavor 

80 The $6,000,000,000 Question 

After a decade Pay TV faces a critical trial 


The departments 


9 Scorecard 
13 Coming Events 
91 Basketball's Week 


92 For the Record 

93 19th Hole 

94 Pat on the Back 
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AtknovMgmfnU on page 9t 


Next issue 

As the new year hexinti, the 
is locuaed on the 
sixirtaman who best exempli- 
fies the greatness of the year 
just past. Onstage with him 
are others who strove to ful- 
fill the ancient Greek stand- 
ards of arete and those who 
are still making news: the pro 
football champions, the he- 
roes of the bowl games, the 
Italians and the Australians 
fighting it out for the Davis 
Cup. And. summing up all 
the things that sport stands 
for. a notable eastay by Alex- 
ander Eliot on the sculptured 
athletes of Greece, the men 
who were revered like gods. 


Sports 
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Now-for the first time - COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB 

OFFERS NEW MEMBERS A CHOICE OF 



JOHNNY'S 


4. Also: Twelfin 0* 7. "One of the funni 

Never, Wild IS the est of modern tom 
Wind, No Love. etc. 1:%” HiFi Review 


1V Complete score 
■ Perteetly wondei 
fut’'-£d Sullivan 


THE MOVIES 


LORDS PRAYERl 

MORMON 


Gunfighter Ballads 

MARTV ROttAlMS 


El Pa*o 


lilluixi ftlC” rillH 1 -J| 

THEME FROM 
A SUMMER PLACE 

DORIS OAY-P.iii>.T.>ik 


2. Also: Cross Over 
the Bridge, Doggie 
in the Window, etc. 


15. Also: Blessed Are 
They That Mourn, 
Come Ye Saints, etc. 


13. Also: Billy ihe 
Kid. In the Valley, 
StrawberryRoan.etc- 


leoaam 

Bernstein 

ptayj 

Stislmin 


ISOUTH PACIFIC 


Best-Selling Records from 
Columbia and many other 
great labels! 


ANY 

5 

of these superb S3.98, $4.98 and $5.98 
long-playing 12'' high-fidelity records 


if you j«in Ih* Clwb new end agree te pwr<lio>e 
as few es 5 selecfiens freim the mere then 200 
te he effered during the earning 12 menths 



to. A new recording 2B. 12 great Gersh- 
ef these 2 ever-pop- win hits: Man I Love, 
ular Gershwin scores But Not For Me. etc. 

fACH MONTH MEMBERS HAVE A WIDE CHOICE 
OF RECORDS FROM EVERY FIELD OF MUSIC . . . 

CLASSICAL • POPULAR • HUMOR 
DANCE MUSIC • JAZZ 
BROADWAY HITS 


DREAM 

ALONG 

^ 'r rfil 

Bn 

BURL IVES 

THE 

WAYFARING | | 

STRANGER } . -r f 



41.AIS0 tf-Lraceable ig. JusI in Time, My 6. You will "find her 25. Also- Sweet Bet- 30. Brailowsky Is "a 
You, 'S Wonderful. It Funny Valentine, B impressive in sound" sy from Pike, Cotton poet of the piano" 
Had to Be You, etc. numbers in all Washington Post Eyed Joe. etc. -New York Times 



FLOtVfRBiLUM 

RQCGtHS t HAMMtBSltm 
44. Ccn:( k-ti: score. 
"A hit, another RAH 
Winner !’'-Newsweek 





30HNNY MATHIS 


l.i.i :<TKATR0 nib. 


tSiO 




YesI Best-Selling Records 
from Columbia and 
many other great labelsl 

Any 5 


OF THESE U98. M.98 and $5.98 
LONG PLAYING 12” HIGH-FIDELITY RECORDS 




COIUMIIA RICORO ClUft, D«pl. 143-1 
Terr* Howt*. Indiono 

ir fldrr and h 


I itM taUeviBC 


(chock ••• b*> ** 19 . 

Q Ctasslcal C Httenint and Daaciaf Q iai« 
Q Rraadway, Movies, Televisian A Mwsiial Comedies 
> uiMtersiand Uiai I auir teicet rererd* (rea eas Oiviaaa 
I scree to purrbas* Avr lelKUon* from Uw nore than M* 
rsroMs t« be idtercd dartnc the reaitnc 13 mooths at retolar 
Ust prWe plus small maUlns and handltnc rharc* Tbvtaslier. 
t( 1 deride le ronttniM my memberthlu I aai te rerelire a 
Bonut record of mv rholre ntRZ lor evrrt two additional 
selerUona I arrepi 
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I 3 3 4 5 4 7 $ « 10 II 11 13 

14 13 14 17 II I* 10 II 11 II 14 15 14 

17 II It 30 31 31 33 34 IS 34 37 31 St 

40 41 41 43 44 4S 44 47 41 4t SO SI SI 

S3 S4 SS 54 57 SI St 40 41 41 43 44 


If you esBC uus memberstiip credited to a 
CMumMa or record dealer saihertaed t 
seeipUaeu. nil in Me* 


Ocahr I Mdreii 


esIebkUMd 


sew NO MONiY! Fill m. d*/«cA 
d/ttf mat! Mrs pcitaga-ftat carp May. 








19. “Intriguing rep- 
ertoire” — Christian 
Science Monitor 


38. Also: Penthouse 
Serenade, frenesi, 
easy to love, etc. 


57. Blue Moon. Fools 
Rush in, Don't Worry 
'bout Me, 9 more 


22, “A magical lis- 
tening experience" 
-N.Y. iournal-Amer. 


Oklahoma! 


Nelson Eddy 
lompioie Score 


BRUNO WALTER 


61. Rodgers & Ham- 
merstein's delighttul 
Broadway musical 


23. "Hilarious 
truly priceless 
edy"-L.A. Exai 


45. Walter displays 
“depth of under- 
stinding"-N.Y.Trib. 


63. Solitude, Where 
or When, Dancing in 
the Dark. 6 more 


29. Also: Song of the 
Islands. On the Beach 
at Waikiki, etc, 


12. "A most stirring 
listening expen- 
ence"-High Fidelity 


17. "Best perform- 
ance of this work" 
Newsweek 


33. Also: Jambalaya. 
You Belong to Me, 
It IS No Secret, etc. 


HANDEL 


STRAUSS 


After Hours 


sarahvauglian 

Ml Rereiic 


SYMPHONY 
No. 9 

Flnijdtfelia Oick 
OneaMy i 


AWP»E KOSnUNttt 
47. Tales from the 
Vienna Woods, Blue 
Danube, 8 others 


48. Also: Street of 
Dreams, Black Cof- 
fee, You're Mine, etc. 


64. "Familiar, charm- 
ing music, delight- 
ful"- Phila. Inquirer 


58. Bess, You Is My 
Woman Now; It Ain't 
Necessarily So; etc. 


32. "Music of singu- 
lar breadth" - Phila- 
delphia Inquirer 


GONE 

WITH 

THE 

WIND 


KIND OF BLUE 


WlgNM* RADIO CHOIR 


31. Swanee River, 
Lonesome Road, Ba- 
sin Street Blues, etc. 


36. Melodic scores. 
"Glittering perform- 
ance" — Billboard 


S3. Beer Barret $0. Blue in Green. 
Polka, Hoop-Oee-Doo, Flamenco Sketches, 
TK-Tock Polka, etc. All Blues, etc. 


58. Twelve familiar 
folk songs. "Superb" 
-High Fidelity 


Romantic Guitar 


SHOSTAKOVITCH 
SYMPHONY No. $ 

;;4 . 


CMMDiHMHucim 


FOLK SONGS 


DORIS DAY’S 
GREATEST HITS 


BERNSTEIN 


t. This brilliant 
musical painting is 
an American classic 


49. "A persuasive, 
sensuous perform- 
ance"— Listen 


S. "Lighthearted, 82. Also: Arrividtrcl 

winning informality" Roma; Oh, My Papa: 

-HiFi Review Moonlight love; etc. 


20. Also: Everybody 
Loves a Lover. Love 
Me or leave Me, etc. 


16. Skip to My Lou, 
On Top of Old Smoky, 
Oh Susanna, \2 more 


REX HARRISON 
JULIE ANDREWS 
MV FAIR LAOV 


GREATEST KITSi 


Wforld's 

’Greatest 

Gospel 

Singer 


PMIlim tlir«[lilOkT y<)H 
PKilidileliia Oiciiiilii 


51. "Entremont has 55. i Still Miss Some- 27. Rai 


All Over, Could Have Danced Over God’s Heaven, 
tide, etc. All Night, etc. Didn't It Ram, etc. 


afeelingforromanlic one. That’ 
music" -McCall's One More 


IS like shimmering Desire, Lucky Old 
silk" High Fidelity Sun, I Believe, etc. 


SCHEEHtmUE 


THE PUnERS 

Cncori of CoMtn Hitt 


r..i.iiii T,.. ^ 

M, PI, HI I 

0 tl» *M ^ 1 . 


35. Also: Great Pre- 
tender. Magic Touch, 
Enchanted, etc. 


... a convenient method of acquiring, system- 
atically and with expert guidance, a record library 
of the music you enjoy most — at great savings! 
HERE'S THE MOST EXCITING OFFER EVER MADE to new mem- 
berc of the Columbia Record Club. As a new member, you 
may have ANY 5 of the records shown on these two pages — 
up to a $26.90 retail value - ALL S for only $1.97. 

And just look at the selection you now have to choose from 
... 64 records - from Columbia and many other great labels! 
That’s fight ... you not only have a choice of the best-selling 
albums by Columbia's own great artists — but also the most 
popular albums by favorite recording stars from many other 
record companies. Furthermore, the selection shown here is 
typical of the wide range of recorded entertainment offered 
to members each and every month. 

TO RECEIVE 5 RECORDS FOR $1.97 - mail the postage-free 
card provided. Be sure to indicate which Club Division best 
suits your musical taste: Classical: Listening and Dancing: 
Broadway, Movies. Television and Musical Comedies; Jazz. 
HOW THE CLUB OPERATES: Each month the Club’s staff of 
music experts selects outstanding records from every field of 
music. These selections are fully described in the Club 
MagaTine, which you receive free each month. 

You may accept the monthly selection for your Division, or 
take any of the other records offered in the Magazine, from 
all Divisions, or take NO record in any particular month. 

Your only membership obligation is to purchase 5 records 
from the more than 200 to be offered in the coming 12 
months. Thereafter, you have no obligation to buy any moie 
records, and you may discontinue membership at any time. 
FREE BONUS RECORDS GIVEN REGULARLY. If you wish to con- 
tinue as a member after purchasing 5 records, you will re- 
ceive — FREE — a Bonus record of vouf choice for every two 
additional selections you buy - a 50% dividend. 

The records you want are mailed and billed to you at the 
regular list price of $3.98 (Classical $4.98: occasional Orig- 
inal Cast recordings somewhat higher), plus a small mailing 
and handling charge. 

MAIL THE POSTAGE-FREE CARD TODAY to receive your five 
long-playing high-fidelity records - ALL 5 for only $1.97. 
Mof rfien t, 250.000 Fomifivi new eniov >h« music program of 

COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB Terre Haute, Ind. 
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ANY SEASON IS HOLIDAY SEASON IN ITALY 

Great mountains with lots of snow for 
winter sports . . . sunny beaches and 
sparkling lakes for summer relaxation 
. . . natural and man-made beauty every- 
where . . . picturesque villages and mag- 
nificent cities . . . art collections unique 
in the world . . . fashionable shops with 
exquisite products of the local handicraft 
. . . superb cuisine and delicious wines 
... a gay social life, cultural events, folk- 
lore . . . it’s all there! 

See your Travel Agent about the I.T.E. 
Plan in effect for American visitors from 
November 1st to March 15th, 1961. It 
will help you save a considerable amount 
of money. 

ITALIAN STATE TOURIST OFFICE— E.N.l.T. 

Polozzo d'ltolia, 626 Fifth Avenue 

New York 20, N.Y. 

Chicago: 333 N. Michigan Avenue i". 

New Orleans; Internofionol Trode Mart i tjlT 

San Francisco: St. Froncis Hotel 


Sports 

Illustrated 




SCORECARD 

Events, Discoveries and Opinions 


lUTV SPRCAO 

[n 22 of the 25 states which have 
egalized pari-mutuel betting on 
lorse racing the use of the drug buta- 
wlidin is just as illegal as the use of 
morphine or an electric battery. In 
Kentucky the authorities simply 
don’t bother to test for it. which 
means that nobody knows when or 
how often it is being used. In Illinois 
i ruling last summer made it perfect- 
ly legal to use it. And now the Flor- 
ida Racing Commission has followed 
the lead of Illinois. We have stated 
our critical opinion of what is going 
on in Kentucky and Illinois (SI. Aug. 
li. We deplore the spread of this 
foolishness to Florida. 

Nobody really knows the precise 
effect of butazolidin on the racing 
form of a horse. It is a pain-reliever, 
however, and it therefore can be used 
to put an ill or sore horse in a race— 
a horse who otherwise would be re- 
cuperating in his stall. An ailing 
horse hflongs in his stall, not in the 
starting gate. For this reason alone, 
butazolidin should be outlawed for 
horses who are being prepared to 
race. Furthermore, everyone in rac- 
ing knows that a definitive study of 
butazolidin’s effects is now under 
way. Until the results are in. the 
drug should be banned completely. 
No ruling on drugs is worth talking 
about unless it applies to every horse 
in every racing state. 

fINE FOR WHITE 

In addition to the estimated S40,- 
ObO it cost Sugar Ray Robinson to 
transport and care for his mas.seur. 
his voice coach, his manicurist, his 
golf teacher, his golf companion, his 
secretary and assorted hangers-on 
for the recent Robinson-P'ullmer fight 
in Los Angeles, another item of ex- 
pense has turned up. Robinson did 
not bring along a set of black boxing 
trunks, which the California Athletic 
Commission specified he should wear, 
since Fullmer was going to wear while 
trunks. Sugar wore white, and the 
commission fined him $50. “He made 


California look like a jackass.” said 
Commissioner Dan Kilroy. who must 
think the decision in the fight iSI. 
Dec. 12) made California look good. 

THE PROBE 

New York City street scene after last 
week’s blizzard; 

A man clambers back and forth 
atop a huge pile of snow on Madison 



Avenue. Periodically he sticks a long 
pole into the snow, then pulls it out 
with a look of disgust. 

” What are you doing?” asks a curi- 
ous bystander. 

Says the prober: “I am trying to 
find my Lambretta.” 

THE INSIDE TRACK 

• Minnesota’s Murray Warmath. 
coach of the nation’s No. 1 football 
team, may lose his job anyway. Re- 
tired banker Richard Griggs, who 
three years ago tried to persuade 
his fellow members of the Board of 
Regents to buy up Warmath's con- 
tract, said last week: “I still haven’t 
changed my mind about Warmath’s 
coaching.” Former All-America Clay- 
ton Tonnemaker. now president of 
the .Minnesota Graduate M Club, 
adds: "I have a great deal of ad- 
miration for Murray. But Minneso- 
ta deserves as good a coach as it can 
get and there are a lot better ones 
available.” 

• Prime target of collegiate recruit- 


ers today IS Fred Mazurek, a 190- 
pound quarterback from Redstone 
Township High School in Pennsyl- 
vania. Mazurek. who has made all- 
everything in football and is a base- 
ball-basketball star as well, is also an 
A student. 

• The Big Ten will retire Tug Wil- 
son at age 65 next March, and will 
name hi.s assistant. Bill Reed, its new 
commi-ssioner. Wilson wants to slay 
on but Reed wants the job, and the 
struggle is breaking up their long- 
time friendship. 

• Cleveland General Manager Frank 
Lane would like to peddle trouble- 
some Jimmy Piersall, who, he insists, 
would hurt the club even if he hit 
.850. But nobody wants Piersall — 
except the Cleveland fans. “They 
love the guy.” says Lane. “If you 
think they hung me for trading Cola- 
vito, wait’ll you see the reaction to 
Piersall.” 

• Mart|uette‘s withdrawal from foot- 
ball and track has caused repercus- 
sions in another Jesuit school, the 
University of Detroit. Last season’s 
seven won, two lost football record 
was Detroit’s best in 20 years, but 
the school may drop the sport. 

• The 12-team National Bowling 
league, scheduled to begin play in 
the fall of ’61. has just about sealed 
a lucrative “game of the week” TV 
contract, probably with ABC. 

• Michigan State moved up to chal- 
lenge Michigan in the mid-’40s and 
now Southern Illinois is trying the 
same ploy against the University of 
Illinois. The Carhondale school al- 
ready has recruited a strong nucleus 
of track men as transfer students and 
has excellent prospects in swimming 
and tennis. 

• National Hockey League insiders 
attribute the Chicago Black Hawks’ 
miserable road record 1 2-9-8; to play- 
er dissatisfaction. Basic gripe is with 
Coach Rudy Pilous' system of noon- 
time practice on the day of a road 
game. 

RUN, RABBIT 

After a shaky start, the sixth annual 
“Bunny Bop” was held in Harmony. 
N.C. the other day. The Bunny Bop 
is sponsored by the North Iredell 
American Legion Post, and it is a 
consummately simple affair. mess 
of hunters go into the woods with a 
mess of beagles and flush out a mess 
of rabbits. But instead of peppering 

ru»li'nurd 
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BEFORE 



AFTER 



...and in between 


a happy lunch aboard 
BOAC’s 707 jet to 

NASSAU 
and JAMAICA 

as little as ^172.30 

Live it up. ..don’t wither in this 
weather! Get away.. .on BOAC. 
There’s nothing like that Rolls-Royce 
707 jet flight to get you to a .sunny 
lM‘ach in a hurry. Look how little this 
■'overseas" vacation costs. Just $172,30 
to Na.ssau.. .$224.60 to Jamaica hy jet. 
even less on the jet-prop Britannia. 
(And incidentally. ROAC ha.s a ter- 
rific bargain to Bermuda, too- Only 
$105!) In Jamaica you can hop aboard 
BWIA for connections to the whole 
Cariblwan. If you like, why not "W'arm 
Up Now — Pay Later". S'our Travel 
Agent will gladly help you with res- 
ervations. He’d like to go too! Or call 
BOAC. They go all the time. 



BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAVS CORPORATION 
World Leader in Jet Trnrfl 
."iSO Kiflh Avenue. New York • MU 7-lfiOO 


SCORECARD eonliinicd 

the hunnies with buckshot, the hunt- 
ers clobber 'em with sticks and stones 
and bare hands. 

The shaky start this year was 
caused by Mr. Rutherford T. Phillips 
of Denver, the executive director of 
the American Humane .\s.sociation. 
Me observetl in a wire to the l./egion 
post that “beating living creatures 
to death Ls contrary to American 
ideals of decency and fair play.” But 
the boys from North Irerlell can 
mulch Rutherford T. Phillip.s both in 
rhetoric and in the euphi>niousne8s 
of hi.s names. The Legion’s J. Pierce 
\'an Joy answered: "We argue that 
thus way of killing rabbits is more 
Immane than fdling their hin<l ends 
full of hot lead. When one of these 
rabbits meets a North Iredell Le- 
gionnaire with a clui), he meets in- 
stant death.” Anyway, said Mr. \’ari 
Joy. the bunnies wind up in a public 
barbecue for the benefit of a bunch 
of un<ierprivilcge«l children. 

J. Pierce \’an Joy and 150 of hi.s 
fellow nimrod.s then took to the field.s 
last Saturday and sticked and stoned 
38 rabbits to death. .‘Vbout all any- 
body proved was that there aren't 
many rabbits around Harmony. We 
hope there are as few underprivilegecl 
children. 

CAPPED CDMMERCIAL 

San Francisco 49er fans have found 
a new villain. He's the man who 
stands along the sidelines wearing 
earphones and a red cap. When he 
takes off the cap. spectators know the 
T\' commercial i.s on. and will remain 
on until the cap goe.s back on the 
\wxvX. As sootv as the man goes into 
his act, 4!)er fans check their watches. 
Precisely one minute later, if the hat 
is still off, the booing begins. 

REALLY DN THE RDCKS 

The Mixed Drink of the Year is felo- 
niously compounded of creme de ba- 
nana, triple sec, bourbon and whipped 
cream. This was decided at the an- 
nual lirink-mixing competition, spon- 
sored by Karly Times and held in 
La.s Vegas recently. It was attended 
by Sl'OKTS IiJ.USTRATKD A.ssociate Ed- 
itor James .Murray, who reported: 

“The winning drink is called The 
Melody and is the creation of u Hol- 
lywood barkeep named John W. 
Chop, who works at the Melody 


Room fsurprisc, surprise) on Sunset 
Blvd. The Melody ithe drink, not 
the bar) is a test of liver and diges- 
tion that might fajce a Diamond Jim 
Brady. 

•‘Nevertheless, it is almost the only 
drink in the contest that any of the 
judges could finish. Most of the en- 
tries were bilious green and red con- 
coctions that tasted like after-shave 
lotions in simple syrup. One drink, 
(or example., mixed a shot of bour- 
bon, one ounce of honey, lemon juice 
and a half-ounce of heavy cream. 

“Two bold bartenders entered a 
drink who.se ba.se was Scotch. Lovers 
of Scotch all over the world will shud- 
der to learji that the other ingredi- 
ents in the drink were an Italian li- 
(pjeur and a ghastly treacle called 
CT^me de mandarines. 

■‘Grenadine bottles and Waring 
Blemlors and pineapple squares ai\il 
cherries and mint sprigs and syrups 
were all over the place. A man with 
diabetes could not even afford t(» 
walk tbrf»ugh the room. The judges 
consisted of a few holidaying new.s- 
papermen and Las N’egas innkeepers 
and restaurateurs. There were 40 
judges in all, and tliey had to sip 27 
drinks, the finalLsls in an original en- 
try li.st of 5,000. Toward the end the 
judges began to lo(»k pretty sick. 
They would sip a drink and then run 
outside for a Listerine rinse or a bour- 
bon an<l soda this nia)j be why Early 
Times sponsors the contest ). 

■'The judges hafl been abjured to 
ab.stain from lirinking for 45 minutes 
before the contest, but most of us — 
most of them — couldn’t go on the 
wagon that long. When the M.C. 
a.sked the judges to be seated before 
the event Iwgan, ww of them shout- 
ed. ‘We can’t. We’re too drunk.' He 
was lucky— he couldn’t taste the aw- 
ful puddings an<l soups that were en- 
tered as great drinks, 

“Incidentally, if you're ever in the 
Melody Room on Sunset Blvd. and 
you see the barkeep with u Blendor 
in one hand and a bottle of banana 
oil in the other— order a Martini 
quickly. Very <lry with a toist of 
lemon, and hold the banana please. 
Tell him when you want an ice cream 
soda, you'll ask for it.’’ 

CHEEKY 

In tlie peculiar world of the ice hockey 
player, iiijurie.s are treated a.s minor 

ex'iitiit ufil 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



EDDIE FORD JR.. 7- 
y<*ur-()IiJ •<i>n ci' YiinktH- 
Vni-V>T \S'Vn>->’' s\tax- 
init for Flush iiiK Mf-a<i- 

<.w flaslii'il 

iilT ihf mark as thn-i' 
rivals fell, firishoi wi-ll 
in front to win t'jil) 
tlivisiiin of UTili an- 
nual Silver SkiiH-s ice 
■ !; I at M a<l i son 
>tiuare (lanien. 





JOHNNY LOFTUS, t..ii 
jr>ckfy from J!iit;i to 
ItH'i. was si'li-etecl ii.s 
Uiili mcmhiT of I’lmli- 
co'.s National Jnckevs 
Mall of Fame l.ofius. 
one of 1 hree mi-n wlio 
roric Man o' War. was 
first to win Ki'ntiu’ky 
Derliy. IVcsiknoss ami 
UeUwo.Wl. ‘VW <W 
'Sir Harton, in inllh. 



KATHY CMABOT. i.e- 
tite hik'li scho )1 seiiictr 
frtim San fiicifo, iin- 
seeiteii in iinirnarneiit 
ancl rankeil lii in na- 
iii>n. Won I'lrsl major 
lie iiy iK'alinii 'o|)- 
s<'eric(l. .sixtli-rankeii 
Karen Hant/.e I *!, 
7 ft in natittnal 
harthaiurl.s, al I.a Jo- 
lla. Calif. 



FLOYO HARRIS, one- 
time wrestler at I", of 
Minne.soia ami now a 
-stu.leni at S:. (’lotel 

ely of outlioard class- 
es acrns.s nation, piled 
ui> 3^.!l.30 itoinis to 
win James ^f ulroy tro- 
phy a.s National Oiit- 
lioartl .\s.sn.‘x profe— 
•.ional driver of year. 



ERNIE KOY JR.. 2nt- 
poiiit'l bullish halfback 
for Uellville (Texas I 
II.S. and son of for- 
mer N'ationa Is-iii;ue 
outlielder. scoreci IT'l 
points, itiiineii 2.Hiiii 
ynr.ls on 2-12 carrii-. 
Iiunted for 1 1-yard av- 
erage. was nanti-d the 
slate’s most valuatde 
hiKh schoid [tlayer. 



KENNETH DAILY, t!l- 
year-old civil servant 
of Hiiurnemouili, Kn^- 
land who has ’teen nin- 
ninj: for ri'cord since 
:it;e <if K. louued md>- 
No, I’Jl.all (rive times 
around eiiuann in hi.s 
notebook, said cau- 
tiou.sly; ”I don't ex- 
pect anyboily will do ;• 
a^ain in my lifetime. " 



Let’s talkTR-3 


I Suppose you had a Fkii'mimi 
' 1^-3 ;,nJ j*ot to talking cars 
with a fellow who's thinking about 
busing one of the “low-pricc-threc'* 
convertibles. 

You might say: “M.v TR-3 is a converti- 
ble, too. And it gtK's from 0 to 50 in H 
seconds.” 

"Sporty, ch? How dtws it stand up on a 
long trip or in Irall't-''’’’ 

“ I R-3‘s just took brsf-in-class again In 
the 2,3l)b-niile .\l|»inv Rallj. Pm not a 
ra11> l> pe, 'jun 1 re3''> Kft » Wick out td 
lio\x this Ituln gel- in uiid out of traffic 
and fakes off on the freevsay.” 

"Looks kind of low to the ground. Got 
enough room lor your legs'.’” 

",Sii in it. See ho\' .vou can stretch your 
legs «ay out. And did \ou ever feel an>- 
thing cradle your hack like (hat con- 
toured bucket seat'-” 


“Um-m. Not bad at all. But to tell the 
truth, I just d*>n't have the money tor 
an Lnglish-built car like this." 

•■rve got news for jou- 1 his car cost me 
less‘ Ilian anv "h»«-price-thrce” coii- 
xertihle I priced." 

Some other pertinent details: The TR-.1 
can go up to 1 10 m p h.. gives up to .^5 
m.p.g., carries 4 with an optional rear 
seal, has a lull-si/c trunk that Uxrks. 
disc brakes lor salcr stopping, and is as 
easy to drive as a bicycle. 

Ciet a free demonstration at your 
\hivmvm lieakn's^VWe's in the Yciiow 
Pages.) Over f>50 dcalers-coust to coast. 
Lach has specially trained mechanics 
and a large stock of parts. 


HAPPY TIIOI GHT: Also lest drive the 
new rKiLMi’ii Herald — Sedan, Sports 
Coupe or Convertible. Its engineering 
keeps it far* 
ahead of other " 
ecoiiomv cars. 


r 


•ron*erliblf-$2675, Cirand Tourlni; fwith dei.iLh.ihlc sicel hjrdii>pi-S2B.V5- P(>F. plus state and nr local 
taxes. Slitihily hinher IP West. While walls extra Oierscas delivery avaiUble. biandjrd-Tnumph Motor 
Co., Inc.. Dcpl.B-IIOl, 1745 Broadway, New York 19. 
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footstep! of W 
Ametica's 
Smtt Vacationists 


tk» a»w JACK TAR 

QRAND 

BAHAMA 

CLUB 


Ametiea's new plamtound 
in the Bahamas 

WEST END. GRAND BAHAMA. BAHAMAS 
P. 0. BOX 1946. WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 



• 360 .\ir Cdiulitidni'il Himim • CiiiUinji • 

■R'nni'i • • SkiiuliMiiu • HowHiile 

• \\'.it«T Skiinii • i-'ittcrtdiniiK'iit & Diuu - 
inj! • .Swiiiuiiiiiji .lih) .Sliding • .Simf- 
il(I>o.ir[I • InUrnaliiin.il Tna-urr l-.iiu- 
Slioppinn • (annpli It' (aiiivi ntion Facil- 


Only 20 minutes flying time from 
West Palm Beach. 

Also Miitki'V .\irlinfs or Haliamns Air- 
ways flii’hts from Miami. I'ort l,.mtl( i- 
tblf. Taiiip.i and St. Pt UrsInirK- 


\of imt (t hotel — ri Fropirnf community 
iledicntcti to your utmost rniuyment. 
Sot* Yonr Tr.ni l .■Vizt nl: or sprite <>nr I’. S. 
Olhii*. 1.522 l•'ultot 1 H.iiik BKIl:.. .Atlanta 
-3. C.i. Ti l. .525-3.586; Or t unlai l Lconaril 
Iliiks. Jr. 8: .AvsfHiali's, 


nuisances. Witness Allan .‘Stanley. 
The Toronto Maple Leafs’ defeii.se- 
man look a skate blade through the 
cheek during a game with Montreal. 
He was hurrioLl to the dre.ssing room, 
where a doctor — prodded by Stan- 
ley’.s grunts of annoyance at being 
off the ice— took 25 stitches, most 
of them inside the mouth. Hack to 
the fray rushed Stanley, in lime to 
play five minutes of the second pe- 
riod. Then he played his regular 
shifts in the last period. .After the 
game doctors had another look at 
the cheek. Turned out the jaw was 
broken, and Stanley, still complain- 
ing, was taken to a hospital for a 
wiring job. After four days off he wa.s 
bark in the lineup. 

BUCS ON WAX 

There were .56 World Series winners 
before this year, but don’t tell the 
Tiraie.s. They still think they’re the 
first. The latest clue to a Pitlsburgh- 
er'.s view of the worUi comes in a 
long-playing record called The I inpoa- 
mihle Pirulrtt; Si'j-tu Inrrediltic Yxirx 
of liaHchall. It sells for $d.}>5. 

On the record, Sportswriter (’bet 
Smith recounts high point.s of the 
cluh’.s history and Sportscasler Boh 
Prince contriliutes some mangled 
metaphors “darkness, rain and ten- 
sion hy the ton at Forbes KiehP’i. 
I’rince gets a hit emotional about the 
15160 team, wliose relatively effort- 
les-s pennant victory he calls “utterly 
impossible’’ and "loo fantastic.” 

There are high points: Joe K. 
Brown's battiiTg instructions to 
“Halphie" Kinor, Honu.s Wagner’s 
comments on modern baseball and 
Branch Rickey’s insights into talent 
hunting. If you flinch at the thought 
of hearing “Heat 'em Hues” even once 
more, rest easy. The only "Beat ’em 
Hues” eomes in an <t rujipcffu iluet by 
Prince an<l Brown. Anyway, the 
theme song is a bouncy ball-park ver- 
sion c>f With It Lillie Hit uf Lurk, 
which is a welcome hit of understate- 
ment. 

BUTTON THY LtP 

Leo Durocher, the unemployed base- 
ball manager, told Mel Durslag of 
tlie l.on Augt’lett Kxitiiiiiur the other 
<lay that major league baseball own- 
ers were “blackballing” liim and 
thus preventing him from earning 
a livelihood. 


“To start with,” .said Leo, “per- 
haps I am ton controversial. I have 
never weighed my words. I always 
-say what’s on my mind. Maybe some- 
times this isn’t too good.” 

After Leo's statement appeareil, 
the noncontroversial men who run 
baseball denied it all. The (Jiants, 
the Yankees, the L.A. Angels and 
other clubs that have recently hired 
new managers all had plausible ex- 
cus**s for l>ypas,sing Durocher, Admit- 
tedly, Durocher has not made him- 
self an overly attractive prospect to 
many ha.sehall owners. Until recent- 
ly he has demanded stock a.s well as 
money from any cluli interested i'l his 
genius. .\ow lie says he just wants in. 

We do Tint take it upon ourselves 
to ImII basebuli teams whom they 
sliould tiire as managers, but there 
is an obvious trend towarti faceless 
men and we dejilore it. Baseball ap- 
parently no longer wants the I)u- 
rochers but dreams of a group of 
managers mad<‘ of phustir, all dressed 
iti tweed overcoats, snap-brim bats, 
cordovan sho«*s. i)inch-collars and 
rep tie.s, who stride briskly through 
t he season su inging tan attache cases 
on which is printed in gold. Tuor 
SHAl.T NOT Bt: COSTKOVKUSt.M.. 

CAST OF CHARACTERS 

• During Utah’.s HH 5.") Flrubbing 
of Texas Christian, the basketball 
bounced over a fence at one en<l of llte 
court and rolled behimi tlie bleaclu-rs. 
"I hojie." said TCU Coach Bu.ster 
Brannon, "they <lon’t find it.” 

• Coach Fratik Broyh‘s of .Arkansas 
givi*s his iiuarterbacks a weekly warn- 
ing: "I tell them that w hen they face a 
third down and .seven situation they 
.should never look toward the bench 
for me to call the next play. I rentind 
tliem that they have four-year schol- 
arship.s, while I have only a short- 
term contract.” 

• Bebsre the basketball season began. 
Coach .1. W. Rus-seli of Tenm-s.see’s 
Dyer High Scliool was glum. If both 
his boys’ and girls’ teams won Id 
straight, he vowed, he’d go right out 
and dye his hair the school colors. 
Coach Russell now sports robin’.s-egg- 
blue hair with a while stripe down the 
center. 

• .Although Florida’s Ray ('.raves wa.s 
chosen Southeastern C onferetice foot- 
ball coack of tlie year, bis jirospects 
for a rai.se are tiim. Craves makes 
$17,(100 a year, just $500 |e.ss than 
School PrL.‘sident J . Wayne RiAtv.. khd 
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COMING EVENTS 


Demriher Ji fo January 3 


* f'ltUtr Itlrtiiivin • ■ W/u'orfc rit'Uo 


Snlurdaii. Ihrfinlur 

BASKETaALL |iri> 

• at llonlon. - P-' 


Suiiiliiii, De<'i‘inht’r 35 

BASKETBALL t>r» ' 

r><>iriil( ul 

\f»- Yi>fk Ai Syraouw. 

Motuldij, [hurmhi-r 36 

BASKETBALL nolli-iC'-’ 

Bii{ KiKhi tou-nument, Kansas 

I'lfy. Mo. throui^h -^1. 

<'in>''nn»ti al Ooirovi. 

I»s .\nijH>-sat N't-w Vcirk. 

I'hilarldphia at Boston. 

Syrurus*’ ar Mi, I»uis. 

FOOTBALL 

■ N'orih'Souih Kumi-, Miami. R p.m. ^Mulual . 


N'.itional Finals, $oT,jil<i, Dallas '(hroutth 
Jan. I . 


Davis <'up f'hallonEo Round, Aiuiralia vs. Ita- 
ly. Sydnvy. .Australia through Dw, 1*,. 

Tu'stUi!/, Dei'finher 37 

BASKETBALL .-<>|l.‘g<' 

-All-t 'olh-Kv lournamont. Ilkiahoma f'ily 
through D*s'. llo , 

• K'‘.A<* KoUday Fi-»'ival, N!iw York 'ihrouRh 
Dop :H: ARC. Ill p m,. Di-r. Ill •. 

W eiliH'Miity, Drn'inher 36 

BASKETBALL mill>'K<" 

|y«s .\nifl<"S Tourm-y. la>a Ansohsi llhf-iuith 
I).s- ;|0 . 

liosion at St. l»uis. 

t 'infinnali vs \i'W York, Syracuw vs. Los An* 
gi-li-H at .MyraruM-. 

Tlmrxilaij, Dirt inlnr 39 

BASKETBALL l-ollogl-. 

Dull' Classic. Knicigh. N.f'. Khrough Doc. 31 . 
Sugar Rovtl, New Orleans also l><-c. DOi. 

Ixts .Angclis* vs. New York. Fhiladcljihia vs. 
Ctncinnali al I’hiladclphia. 

Si. 1.0UIS at Detroit, 

Fridaij, iJirnnher JO 

BASKETBALL pro 
Boston at N<-w York. 

Cincmnali vs. I’hiladelphiH Ml Hershey. Pa 
Syracuse vs. Detroit, St, 1/OUIS VS- leis Angeles 
at St. Ie>uis. 

Salurtldi/, Jl 

FOOTBALL iHlIU-gi- 

• Blu"-<!ray game, Montgomery, Ala . lil.i p.m, 

■ NBC . 

• Ka»l-Wi-sr Shrine game. San Franeiaco. |:4.> 

■ tim. NBC. 

• liator Bowl, Baylor vs. FUrida. Jackaonville, 
J I..m CRSi 

Sun Bowl, Ciah Sule vs. .New -Mesico Stale. 
FI Paso. 

tiutuldi/, Jditunrn i 

BASKETBALL lpro> 

HiMton At .Syracuse. 

Ie>s .AngeU's at Detroit, 

St. teiuis at Cincinnati. 


FOOTBALL |iro' 

• .AFI. championship game. Hnuston vs. teis .An- 
g'‘l,<s, iliiustori, II illo [i.iii, 'ABt'i. 

January 3 

BASKETBALL ipro 

Cincinnati vs. Syracuse ai I'lica. -N, Y. 

Iasi Angelm vs. Dernhi. Philadelphia vs. New 
York at I’hiladelphia. 


FOOTBALL eoll<>ge 

a Ro*.- Bowl, WiLshinglon vs. Minnesota. I'asa- 
■ dena. Calif., J:4.-i p.m. NBC , 

• I ‘range Bowl, .Missouri va. -Navy. -Miami, l^iJa 


• .Sugar Bowl, Ritv vs. Misainippi, .New II 
■ I D. p.m. l.NBC'. 

• Coiinn Bowl. Arkansas vs. Duke, DilU 

• p.m. .CBS . yr 

Tupitday. y««Mar.v 3 

BASKETBSLL pro i 


Boston At Iam .AngeliK. 

Detroit vs. Phllai3e||ihia, New York vs. Syra- 
cuse at Sew Yurk. 



CAPTURE THE STRENGTH AND DELICACY OF EVERY SOUND 



NEW SON Y_^terecorder3 0 0 


4 TRACK & 2 TRACK STERKOPIIQMC RFXORDER 


Here, ihrou^h yi>ur fingertips, you lake complete control of 
sound, blending it ti> ni.ignificent perffclion. 

A great s\ni|)lnniy to record ;' iih ibis superb instrument 
you are a profewrional. Tuucli your stereo level controls — 
feel that seiisitiAe re'|K)nse. Dual \ .U. Meter-i show preei.'itm 
readings as you augment the string-. <liniini?h tlie brass. The 
richness of that low resonance is captured with your bas.s 
boost. The strength and delicacy of every sound — now yours 
to command. 


Four trjfk and two trj.-t. 
stereo And mnno phonic, 
rcroniing and playback, the 

-Sony .STERECDKOLK 300 IS 
truly the uliimaic in tape 
fcronlcrrngmc-ring. tPW.W. 
r»iii|i[t'ic with lv>i> dynamic 
mi<ro|)hcnc». two rxicndcj 
range »icrri> vp..akcrv all in 

one portable ca-c. Fur custom 
iiiuunting. ).A.V‘,r>0. 

Other world famous Sony 
ia|>c rct-orilrrs start »* low as 
$8'> SO. 


SOITY 

SUPfffSCOPE] 

The tapeway to Stereo 

Fur lilrralure and the name of neareat franchised dealer, write Saperscope. Inc., Dept. la.Sun Valler, Calilvroia. 





ON THE ISLAND Of ELEUTHERA, BAHAMAS 
Country club living on lh« Island of Eleu- 
Ihera sixty miles east Of Nassau wth a hun- 
dred miles of roads to explore the beachesi 
Luxurious guest rooms, golf, tennis, game 
fishing and all water sports Private inter- 
national airport and yacht facilities 
See Your Travel Agent 
or Int'l Reps Robert F Warner Inc 
New York • Boston • Chicago • Washington 
Toronto • London 







FINEST WINTER VACATIONS 


Perfect settiriR for a vacation now. Golf. 
Riding. Pool. Many new features 

J.'p.r /nimfdirrrc fteaerra ti'inx /’/nine t'.t 
PLaza 6-1131 or the Mutual Teletype Network 
Lo* Angeles .... DUnkirk 2-7171 


Pasadena . . 

San Francisco 
Seattle . . . 
Po rtland 


SYcamore 2-0266 
. EXbrook 2 -8600 
. Mutual 3475 
CApital 8-2217 


Wesley B. Haooen. Mgr. 


sri'RT.« II.I.l jrrKATKn O. rember M, 
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Sports 

Illustrated 

DECEMBER 26. 1660 


SPORT ON THE 
NEW FRONTIER 


THE SOFT 
AMERICAN 

by PRESIDENT-ELECT JOHN F. KENNEDY 


B pginning more lhan 2.500 years ago. from all quar- 
ters of the Greek world men thronged every four 
years lo the sacred grove of Olympia, under the 
shadow of Mount Cronus, to compete in the most fa- 
mous athletic contests of history— the Olympian games. 

During the contest a sacred truce was observed among 
all the states of Greece as the best athletes of the Western 
world competed in boxing and foot races, wrestling and 
chariot races for the wreath of wild olive which was the 
prize of victory. When the winners returned to their home 
cities to lay the Olympian crowns in the chief temples 
they were greeted as heroes and received rich rewards. For 
the Greeks prized physical excellence and athletic skills 
among man’s great goals and among the prime founda- 
tions of a vigorous state. 

Thus the same civilizations which produced some of 
our highest achievements of philosophy and drama, gov- 


ernment and art. also gave us a belief in the importance 
of physical soundness which has become a part of Western 
tradition; from the mens sana in corpore sano of the Ro- 
mans to the British belief that the playing fields of Eton 
brought victory on the battlefields of Europe. This knowl- 
edge, the knowledge that the physical well-being of the citi- 
zen is an important foundation for the vigor and vitality 
of all the activities of the nation, is as old as Western 
civilization itself. But it is a knowledge which today, in 
America, wc arc in danger of forgetting. 

The first indication of a decline in the physical strength 
and ability of young Americans became apparent among 
United States soldiers in the early stages of the Korean 
War. The second came when figures were released show- 
ing that almost one out of every two young Americans 
was being rejected by Selective Service as mentally, mor- 
ally or physically unfit. But the most startling demonstra- 

cominwd 
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THE SOFT AMERICAN contimied 


tion of the general physical decline of American youth 
came when Dr. Hans Kraus and Dr. Sonja Weber revealed 
the results of 15 years of research centering in the Posture 
Clinic of New York's Columbia-Presbyterian Hospital- 
results of physical fitness tests given to 4.264 children in 
this country and 2,870 children in Austria. Italy and 
Switzerland. 

The findings showed that despite our unparalleled 
standard of living, despite our good food and our many 
playgrounds, despite our emphasis on school athletics, 
American youth lagged far behind Europeans in physical 
fitness. Six tests for muscular strength and flexibility were 
given; 57.9''; of the American children failed one or more 
of these tests, while only 8.7' ; of the European young- 
sters failed. 

A CONSISTENT DECLINE 

Especially disheartening were the results of the live 
strength tests: 35.7’' of American children failed one or 
more of these, while only 1.1' , of the Europeans failed, 
and among Austrian and Swiss youth the rate of failure 
was as low as . 5 '", ■ 

Asa result of the alarming Kraus-Weber findings Presi- 
dent Eisenhower created a Council on Youth Fitness at 
the Cabinet level and appointed a Citizens Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Fitness of American Youth, composed of 
prominent citizens interested in fitness. Over the past five 
years the phy sical fitness of American youth has been dis- 
cussed in forums, by committees and in leading publica- 
tions. A lO-point program for physical fitness has been 
publicized and promoted. Our schools have been urged to 
give increased attention to the physical well-being of their 
students. Yet there has been no noticeable improvement. 
Physical fitness tests conducted last year in Britain and 
Japan showed that the youth of those countries were con- 
siderably more fit than our own children. And (he annual 
physical fitness tests for freshmen at Yale University show 
a consistent decline in the prowess of young Americans: 
51'',' of the class of 1951 passed these tests, 4.V‘; of the 
class of 1956 passed, and only 38' a little more than a 
third, of the class of 1960 succeeded in passing the not 
overly rigorous examination. 

Of course, physical tests arc not infallible. They can dis- 
tort the true health picture. There arc undoubtedly many 
American youthsaiid adults whose physical fitness match- 
es and exceeds the best of other lands. 

Bui the harsh fact of the matter is that there is also an 
increasingly large number of young .Americans who arc 
neglecting their bodies— whose physical fitness is not what 
it should be — who are getting soft. And such softness on 


the part of individual citizens can help to strip and destroy 
the vitality of a nation. 

For the physical vigor of our citizens is one of America's 
most precious resources. If we waste and neglect this re- 
source, if wc allow it to dwindle and grow soft then we 
w ill destroy much ofourabilily to meet the great and vital 
challenges which confront our people. We will be unable 
(o realize our full potential as a nation. 

Throughout our history we have been challenged to 
armed conflict by nations which sought to destroy our 
independence or threatened our freedom. The young men 
of America have risen to those occasions, giving them- 
selves freely to the rigors and hardships of warfare. But 
the stamina and strength which the defense of liberty re- 
quires arc not the product of a few weeks' basic training 
or a month's conditioning. These only come from bodies 
which have been conditioned by a lifetime of participation 
in sports and interest in physical activity. Our struggles 
against aggressors throughout our history have been won 
the playgrounds and corner lots and fields of America. 

Thus, in a very real and immediate sense, our growing 
softness, our increasing lack of physical fitness, is a men- 
ace to our security. 

However, we do not. like the ancient Spartans, wish to 
train the bodies of our youths merely to make them more 
effective warriors. It is our profound hope and expecta- 
tion that Americans will never again have to expend their 
strength in armed conflict. 

Bui physical fitness is as vital to the activities of peace 
as to those of war. especially when our success in those 
activities may well determine the future of freedom in 
the years to come. Wc face in the Soviet Union a power- 
ful and implacable adversary delerniincd to show the 
world that only the Communist system piJssesses the vigor 
and determination necessary to satisfy awakening aspira- 
tions for progress and the elimination of poverty and 
want. To meet the challenge of this enemy will require 
determination and will and effort on the part of all Amer- 
icans. Only if our citizens are physically lit will they be 
fully capable of such an effort. 

F or puysicai. nTNts.s is not only one of the 
most important keys to a healthy body: it is 
the basis of dynamic and creative intellectual 
activity. The relationship between the sound- 
ness of the body and (he activities of the mind is subtle 
and complex. Much is not yet understood. But we do 
know what ihc Circeks knew: that intelligence and skill 
can only function at the peak of their capacity when the 
body is healthy and strong; that hardy spirits and lough 
minds usually inhabit sound bodies. 
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fn this sense, physical liiness is the basis of all the activ* 
itics of our society. And if our bodies grow soft and in- 
active, if we fail to encourage physical development and 
prowess, we will undermine our capacity for thought, for 
work and for the use of those skills vital to an expanding 
and complex America. 

Thus the physical fitness of our citizens is a vital pre- 
requisite to America's realization of its full potential as a 
nation, and to the opportunity of each individual citizen 
to make full and fruitful use of his capacities. 

It is ironic that at a time when the magnitude of our 
dangers makes the physical fitness of our citizens a matter 
of increasing importance, it takes greater effort and deter- 
mination than ever before to build the strength of our 
bodies. The age of leisure and abundance can destroy 
vigor and muscle tone as effortlessly as it can gain time. 
Today human activity, the labor of the human body, is 
rapidly being engineered out of working life. By the 1 970s, 
according to many economists, the man who works with 
his hands will be almost extinct. 

Many of the routine physical activities which earlier 
Americans took for granted arc no longer part of our 
daily life. A single look at the packed parking lot of the 
average high school will tell us what has happened to the 
traditional hike to school that helped to build young 
bodies. The television set. the movies and the myriad con- 
veniences and distractions of modern life all lure our 
young people away from the strenuous physical activity 
that is the basis of fitness in youth and in later life. 

NOW IT IS TIME 

Of course, modern advances and increasing leisure can 
add greatly to the comfort and enjoyment of life. But they 
must not be confused with indolence, with, in the words 
of Theodore Roosevelt, “slothful ease,” with an increas- 
ing deterioration of our physical strength. For the strength 
of our youth and the fitness of our adults are among our 
most important assets, and this growing decline is a mat- 
ter of urgent concern to thoughtful Americans. 

This is a national problem, and requires national ac- 
tion. President Eisenhower helped show the way through 
his own interest and by calling national attention to our 
deteriorating standards of physical fitness. Now it is time 
for the United States to move forward with a national 
program to improve the fitness of all Americans. 

First: We must establish a White House Committee on 
Health and Fitness to formulate and carry out a program 
to improve the physical condition of the nation. This 
committee will include the Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare and the Secretary of the Interior. The execu- 


tive order creating the committee will clearly state its 
purpose, and coordinate its activities with the many fed- 
eral programs which bear a direct relation to the problem 
of physical fitness. 

Second; The physical fitness of our youth should be 
made the direct responsibility of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. This department should 
conduct— through its Office of Education and the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health — research into the develop- 
ment of a physical fitness program for the nation’s public 
schools. The results of this research shall be made freely 
available to all who are interested. In addition, the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare should use 
all its existing facilities to attack the lack of youth fitness 
as a major health problem. 

Third: The governor of each state will be invited to 
attend an annual National Youth Fitness Congress. This 
congress will examine the progress which has been made 
in physical fitness during the preceding year, exchange 
suggestions for improving existing programs and provide 
an opportunity to encourage the states to implement the 
physical fitness program drawn up by the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. Our slates are anxious 
to participate in such programs, to make sure that their 
youth have the opportunity for full development of their 
bodies as well as their minds. 

Fourth; The President and all departments of govern- 
ment must make it clearly understood that the promotion 
of sports participation and physical fitness is a basic and 
continuing policy of the United Stales. By providing such 
leadership, by keeping physical fitness in the forefront of 
the nation's concerns, the federal government can make 
a substantial contribution toward improving the health 
and vigor of our citizens. 

But no matter how vigorous the leadership of govern- 
ment. we can fully restore the physical soundness of our 
nation only if every American is willing to assume respon- 
sibility for his own fitness and the fitness of his children. 
We do not live in a regimented society where men arc 
forced to live their lives in the interest of the stale, We 
arc, all of us, as free to direct the activities of our bodies 
as we are to pursue the objects of our thought. But if wc 
are to retain this freedom, for ourselves and for genera- 
tions yet to come, then we must also be willing to work 
for the physical toughness on which the courage and in- 
telligence and skill of man so largely depend. 

All of us must consider our own responsibilities for the 
physical vigor of our children and of the young men and 
women of our community. Wc do not want our children 
to become a generation of spectators. Rather, we want 
each of them to be a participant in the vigorous life, ind 
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Jack Kennedy 
practices 
the fitness that 
he preaches 


W ITH THE CAMPAIGN ENDED. John F. Kennedy and 
his family traveled to his vacation homeai Hyannis- 
port. Mass, on the shore of Cape Cod to await the de- 
cision of the electorate. The morning after the election he 
walked the Novembier beach forawhilc. drawing in lung- 
fuls of North Atlantic air, as telegrams of congratula- 
tions arrived from around the world. 

The Cape Cod country, with its sparkling sailing water, 
has been a second home to Kennedy most of his life. Be- 
fore the fall campaign Kennedy visited Hyannisport to 
rest, sail and renew himself. To Photographer David Drew 
Zingg, whose pictures appear on the following pages, 
he confided what sand and sea mean to him, admitted 
that one of his unfulfilled ambitions is to sail (and win) 
a Newport-Bermuda ocean race. Reminded that many 
a Newport-Bermuda craft would welcome him aboard, 
Kennedy reflected a moment on the duties of the presi- 
dential office, then said with a grin: “If I lose 1 can go." 



WaJking his Hyannispori beach. Ken- 
nedy told the photographer: ‘7 played 
here as a boy and relax here as a man." 
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John F. Kennedy shigle-hands his 2o-Joot cenler- 
hoard sloop Victura around the hay at Hyannisport. 




Ken7i€dy, iv cabin ofjamily power cruiser Marlin, jofs 
some reference 7Wtes before taking orer the wheel. 



Salt-water notes 

for a sportsman’s biography 


1 *11 write it down for you.” said Jack 
Kennedy, when asked at Hyannis- 
port about his salt-water sailing experi- 
ence. Seated in his family’s power cruiser 
{opposite page) he quickly jotted down 
the colicctor’s-item holograph repro- 
duced above. Beginning with a notation 
on the 31-year-old centerboard sloop 
V'icturu, in which he learned to sail and 
thereafter campaigned Nantucket Sound 
for years, the notes read: 

Viciura (about to 
conquer) 

31 years 

raced on Nantucket 
Sound 20 years 

(Edgartown 

Nantucket 


Star boats 

Nantucket Sound 
Champion 

Competed in Atlantic 
Coast Championship 
With brother Joe 
sailing other boat 
won McMillan Trophy 
(Eastern Intercollegiate 
Championship) 

Sailed for Harvard. 

As the record shows, the President- 
elect is not only an enthusiastic helms- 
man but a successful one. Like the other 
members of his large, vigorous and 
fiercely competitive family, he is a savage 
contestant, at 43, whether sailing, swim- 
ming. skin-diving, golfing or playing 
touch football. All the Kennedys have 


an intense interest in sports, and whcrc- 
ever the family has lived — from Boston 
to London, from Palm Beach to Hyan- 
nisport — its always rough, usually noisy 
contests have impressed and awed neigh- 
bors. As a minor, if provocative, foot- 
note to history, Jacqueline Kennedy will 
be the first First Lady who ever broke an 
ankle playing football. It happened dur- 
ing a Kennedy clan game of touch foot- 
ball at llyannisport. 

Kennedy is a powerful swimmer and 
was a member of the swimming team at 
Harvard. If it had not been for his skill 
as a swimmer and for a hardiness of 
body and toughness of spirit developed 
through rough-and-tumble games, "he 
probably would not be alive today. His 
gallant role in rescuing crewmen after 
his PT boat was splintered by a ramming 
Japanese destroyer in the Solomons is 
one of the fine stories of courage in 
World War II. 

Though injured himself, he led the 
roundup of others in the water. He made 
land after swimming for five hours — tow- 
ing a crewmate behind him. end 
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FOUR WHO MADE THE NEWS 




Italy's amiable giant Orlando 
Sirola upset expert predictions 
in Davis Cup tennis. Pagi- 26. 


Green Bay’s Bart Starr (IS) led 
the Packers to Western title 
vKith a win over Rams. Pugv 27. 


Italy prepared to meet Australia for the Oavls Cup, 


LAST WEEK 


boxing's hidden ruler took the Fifth, Green Bay took 
the West and dead atm on the Eagles, an All-America 
basketball candidate turned up at Virginia Tech 




Frank Carbo refused to testify, 
but a move was on to curb his 
sinister grip on boxing. Page 28. 


VPI's Chris Smith (50) showed 
All-America caliber in Tech's 
games in Birmingham. Page 30. 
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IN THE NEWS rtiiili’iHvil 


THE CHALLENGING ITALIANS 


T ill, year of ihc Roman Oh mpics was 
one of unexpected triumph for 
many Italian athletes, and the most tri- 
umphant of all. perhaps, were the two 
Italian tennis players who managed to 
kinHtk the mighty U.S. out of the I>avis 
C up C hallenge Round. No one. let alone 
ItaK, had accomplished this feat in 24 
>ears. As the Italian press appropriately 
said, "the incredible was verified." 

I ike cigarettes and the masks of dra- 
ma. these heroes of the tennis court arc 
cast in two distinct shapes. Nicola Piet- 
rangeli. regular si7e. is 5 feel 10 inches 
tall and likes to cry. Orlando Sirola, 
king si/e. is 6 feet 7 inches and likes to 
laugh. After he had lost his titanic live- 
set match to Barry MacKay on the open- 
ing day of the Interzonc finals. Pieiran- 
geli, the mask of tragedy, stood at the 
side of the court for several minutes, his 
head buried in a towel, his body shaking 
with sobs. Two days later, when Italy 
had won, he cried again with equal in- 


tensity. Roman tennis fans, who feel 
this tendency toward tears means that 
Pictrangcii lacks the killer instinct, call 
him Mariiozzo, which means something 
like honey bun in Italian. 

Sirola. the gigantic comic mask, laughs 
at errors and misfortune alike. He eager- 
ly salutes good plays by his opponents, 
and it is not unusual for him to strike up 
a gay conversation with spectators while 
wailing for an opponent to get ready. He 
will not dispute a linesman's call nor w ill 
he participate in court tunirums. He can 
produce magnificent shots on dilTicull 
chances and then muff a simple shot. 
Debonair Sirola apparently is happy 
whatever the result. 

Both men arc married. Nicola Pict- 
rangeli's wife is Susanna Artcro. one v>f 
Rome's top fashion models. Pietrangeli 
met her by chance one day while vsalk- 
ing along the street. Susanna was calling 
a pci poodle named Nicola, and the dog's 
namesake decided the chance was too 
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good to miss. He answered the call, of- 
fered his assistance, wangled a date and. 
after a five-year courtship, married the 
girl. 

Sirola married his wife, an English 
girl, after knowing her only 2.^ days. This 
was fast courting by any standards, hut 
even more remarkable since the girl. 
Corise Phillips. spt>ke no Italian and he 
practically no English. Tennis played 
no part in the romance. Ctirisc Sirola 
does not like tennis because it keeps 
Orlando away from home at least half 
the year. This year. Orlando promised 
her he vvtuild be back from Australia 
by Chrislmas. just as soon as he and 
Nicola had lost to the Americans. 
After the unexpected victory, Sirola 
wired his wife in Rome: "Sorry." 

Sirola and Pietrangeli reached tennis 
success from opposite sides of the net. 
Sirola. the youngest of six children, was 
born in l iume in 1928 before it became 
a part of >'ugoslavia. His mother died 
when he was six: one of his three broth- 
ers was tortured to death in the Dachau 
concentration camp, and his two sisters 
died of pneumonia and diabetes. When 
Eiume became V'ugoslav ian. Orlando, 
his father and one brother applied f«ir 
Italian cili/enship and landed in a refu- 
gee camp with only their clothes, a small 
radio and SI. 60. Orlando got a job as a 
laborer in a mill and enrolled in business 
school. Drooling at his height, some Mi- 
lan scouts tried to coax him into making 
basketball a career, but Orlando declined. 
He continued to play the game he had 
learned as a boy in Eiume, and by 1951 
his tennis was good enough for tourna- 
ment play. 

Pietrangeli. 27. was born to tennis. His 
father, head of a big construction conv 
pany. was the No, 2 tennis player in Tu- 
nisia. and though Nicola wavered be- 
tween srvccer and tennis, eventually his 
father's preference decided him. In 1946 
the family moved from Tunis to Rome, 
and Nicola was sent to Ihc Chateau- 
briand -School. His tennis was fine hut 
his conduct poor, and so he was expelled, 
.After that, he gave up school to concen- 
trate on tennis, which he played con- 
stantly at Rome's Parioli Club. In 1954 
he was made a member of the Italian 
Davis Cup team. 

Pietrangeli has an insatiable appetite 
for clothes, and he buys large quantities 
he may never wear, but despite such 
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butterfly tastes, both he and Sirola work 
hard at their tennis. Long after most 
players have retired to the clubhouse. 
Sirola is out in the sun practicing. Pict- 
rangcli runs miles every day to keep his 
weight down. Of the two, Pietrangcli 
is the better player. His is a fluid yet 
powerful game, based on a deadly back- 
hand. Sirola is slow-moving on the court, 
but because of his height he has a strong 


serve and overhead which blend well with 
Pietrangcli in doubles. 

Whether the luck and skill of Italy's 
latest heroes will continue to hold against 
Aussics Neale Fraser and Rod Laver in 
the Davis Cup /inals is doubtful. Win or 
lose, the heroic pair plan to go their sep- 
arate ways when the matches are over. 
Pietrangcli will continue with his tennis 
career, either as an amateur or a Jack 


Kramer pro. Sirola will go home and 
stay there, playing tennis only iKcasion- 
ally. This may disappoint some people 
in Italy, but not the one Sirola cares for 
most. 

“When Orlando comes home," says 
his wife Corisc, “I will give him one 
kiss for his victor}' and another kiss for 
not leaving me alone so long after this." 

— Waltf-K Bingham 


THE CONQUERING PACKERS 


T he Green Bay Packers, a sound foot- 
ball team with the smartest (scho- 
lastically speaking) quarterback in the 
business, finally won the Western Con- 
ference NFL championship last week. 
They managed this by defeating the l-os 
Angeles Rams, a team which was far 
from sound. Eight Rams of varying abil- 
ity had been wounded severely the week 
before against the Baltimore Colts and 
had to miss all or part of Saturday's 
game. Bart Starr, the Phi Beta Kappa 
from Alabama who plays quarterback 
for Green Bay, picked away at the con- 
sequent soft spots in the Ram defenses 
and wound up with a 35-21 win. which, 
while decisive, was not distinguished. 

This was the first division title for 
Green Bay in 16 years, but the team ac- 
cepted its championship with a curious 
lack of emotion. The Rams had almost 
completely stifled the very strong Green 
Bay running attack, and the Ram pass- 
ing offense had been effective. A proud 
team, the Packers were not proud of their 
performance in this game. Too, some of 
them may have been looking ahead with 
some foreboding to the championship 
game in Philadelphia this week against 
the Philadelphia Eagles, 

The kind of pass defense that cost 21 
points against the Rams could cost a 
good deal more against the best passing 
quarterback in the league, the Eagles' 
Norman Van Brocklin, The best defense 
against the Dutchman is ball control - 
keeping po.s.session of the ball through a 
steady progression of first downs. The 
Packer attack against Los Angeles was 
at times spectacular, but it was not nota- 
ble for its sustained drives. In the first 
half, although Green Bay scored four 
touchdowns, the offensive unit ran only 


16 plays against 33 for Los Angeles. The 
same disproportion against Philadelphia 
could be fatal. 

Starr, who is rapidly developing into 
one of the very best quarterbacks in the 
league, revealed a talent, previously un- 
detected, for throwing long passes. One 
Packer touchdown came on a prodigious 
heave that traveled 55 yards in the air 
and settled accurately into the arms of 
Boyd Dowler on the Ram 40. Dow lcr, a 


fine high hurdler in his college days at 
the Llnivcrsiiy of Colorado, outran the 
lone Ram defender. The play call itself 
points up the quick mind of Starr; on 
(he previous play the only really good 
Ram defensive halfback. Ed Meador, 
had been shaken up and forced to retire 
to the sidelines. It was over his substitute 
that Starr lofted his long pass. 

One touchdown came on a blocked 
conn'mwiJ 


NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 


THE WEEK'S GAMES 




Yds, 

Yds, 

Pass 


Pts. 

Rush. 

Pass. 

Comp. 

Packers vs. 

35 

58 

241 

9-11 

Rams 

21 

143 

279 

22-33 

Browns vs. 

48 

115 

296 

19-40 

Giants 

34 

151 

274 

18-38 

Lions vs. 

36 

160 

41 

8-16 

Bears 

0 

78 

65 

7-28 

Cardinals vs. 

33 

271 

108 

8-22 

Steelers 

7 

30 

150 

10-22 

Eagles vs. 

38 

36 

372 

16-26 

Redskins 

23 

192 

191 

15-22 

49ers vs. 

31 

152 

99 

10-24 

Colts 

10 

39 

138 

12-36 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 


Philadelphia 

Won 

10 

Lost 

2 

Tied 

0 

Pet. 

.833 

Cleveland 

8 

3 

1 

.727 

New York 

6 

4 

2 

.600 

St. Louis 

6 

5 

I 

.545 

Pittsburgh 

5 

6 

1 

.455 

Washington 

1 

9 

2 

.100 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 

Green Bay 640 

.667 

Detroit 

7 

5 

0 

.583 

San Francisco 

7 

5 

0 

.583 

Baltimore 

6 

6 

0 

-500 

Chicago 

5 

6 

1 

.455 

Los Angeles 

4 

7 

1 

.364 

Dallas 

0 

11 

1 

.000 


AMERICAN FOOTBALL LEAGUE 


THE WEEK'S GAMES I EASTERN DIVISION 




Yds. 

Yds. 

Pass ! 


Won 

Lost 

Tied 

Pet. 


Pts. 

Rush. 

Pass- 

Comp. 1 

Houston 

10 

4 

0 

.714 

Raiders vs. 

46 

220 

312 

19-35 ! 

New York 

7 

7 

0 

.500 

Broncos 

10 

-5 

211 

19-42 

Buffalo 

5 

8 

1 

.385 




334 


Boston 

5 

9 

0 

.357 

Texans vs. 

24 

72 

18-37 1 




Bills 

7 

85 

187 

19 40 j 


WESTERN 

DIVISION 


Oilers vs. 

37 

113 

297 

U-33 ! 

Los Angeles 

10 

4 

0 

.714 

Patriots 

21 

10 

327 

18-44 

Dallas 

8 

6 

0 

.571 

Chargers vs. 

50 

200 

239 

16-30 . 

Oakland 

6 

8 

0 

.429 

Titans 

43 

132 

200 

12-28 

Denver 

4 

9 

1 

,308 
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FOUR IN THE NEWS confinurc/ 

punl. “Wc knew wc could block a punt 
on them." [defensive Coach Phil Bcngt- 
son said. "The kids were anxious to do it 
right away, but we wanted to wait for 
the right position. Too close to the goal 
the ball is apt to bounce out of the end 
zone for a safely. Too far away and it 
won’t reach the end zone." 


ESTES VS. THE 

A the end of the second phase of 
Senator bstes Kefauver’s continuing 
ventilation of boxing’s dank cellars, two 
members of state boxing commissions, 
both of which had tried for years to 
clean up the sport, told him the stales 
alone cannot do the job. They need fed- 
eral help. 

It appears that the states may get it, 
though the more brazen crook-codc/ters 
among them won't like it and will surely 
fight against it in Congress. But Kefau- 
ver, as deceptively mild in an Old Sleuth 
hat as ever he was in a coonskin cap. is 
personally fond of boxing as a sport and 
angry about its degradation. He has been 
shocked by the revelations of an investi- 
gative staff led by the meticulous John 
G. Bonomi and he is determined to do 
something about them. Bonomi’s mass 
of evidence, and the opinions of expert 
witnesses, point to a federal solution for 
boxing's evils — or the abandonment of 
the sport. 

Kefauver's present inclination is to- 
ward this form of federal control: 

1) A temporary (three-year) federal 
boxing commission with authority to 
license all participants in interstate box- 
ing matches. This would include net- 
work and. particularly. closcd<ircuii 
television promoters. After three years, 
he thought, the hoodlums might be out 
and the states might be in a better posi- 
tion to resume control. 

2) Criminal penalties for undercover 
participants in fights. 

3) Criminal penalties for attempted 
bribes. 

None of this will miraculously resur- 
rect boxing from its self-dug grave, re- 
store the talent that the IBC-TV-Carbo 
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The Rams finally had to punt from 
their nine, and the Packer defense, shak- 
ing off a negative sign from the coaches, 
blocked the punt by Joe Marconi, a 
good but slow kicker. Paul Winslow 
barely captured the ball before it went 
out of the end zone, indicating that the 
coaches had a theoretical point in want- 
ing to wait (15 to 20 yards out would 
have been just right, they figured). 


HOODS (CONT.) 


mob destroyed or make the fights on 
your TV screen look any better in the 
next few years. But boxing’s soil is so rot- 
ten now that some sterilization is needed 
before it can be fertilized, before the 
sport can flourish again. The states, com- 
peting for fights, have for too long toler- 
ated the hoodlums who know how to fix 
even a sovereign state. But the Federal 
Government wem ’tears what state a ntil- 
lion-dollar fight is held in or what perqui- 
sites arc held out to make it available. 

In witness of this Commissioners 
Harry Falk of California and Alfred 
G. Klein of Pennsylvania, neither of 
whom desires federal intrusion into mat- 
ters the states control, testified that the 
states do not now control boxing's 
hoodlums. Both made it clear that some 
commissions arc so "hungry” for fight 
revenues that they ignore hoodlum par- 
ticipation. And the aggressively decent 
states have, in turn, been boycotted by 
the racketeers. 

Eloquent nonicstimony on this score 
was given by two of the hoodlums, the 
eminent Frankie Carbo and his aide, 
Blinky Palermo, who took the Fifth 
Amendment all the way home. Carbo, 
no longer his ruddy, portly self but sal- 
low and slim after months in jail as an 
undercover manager, ended his refusal to 
testify with a jovial, and insolent, com- 
pliment to Senator Kefauver on his re- 
elcclion. Frankie was in a good mood, 
detectives said, because he was glad to 
be out of a Riker’s Island jail cell, if 
only for the day. 

Kefauver recommended that Carbo 
and Palermo be cited for contempt. 

The committee also heard Ike Wil- 
liams, former lightweight champion who 


Now the Packers face a team whose 
strength matches the only small weak- 
ness discernible in the Green Bay ar- 
mor — pass defense. Such a weakness, of 
course, is only relative, and obviously 
the Packer defenders arc good players. 
But whether they will be good enough to 
stop Van Brocklin’s keen, probing aerial 
game is highly doubtful. 

— Tex Malle 


was managed by Palermo, tell how he 
had made a million dollars in the ring 
and now. penniless, must work for 546 a 
week, Blinky, he said, deprived him of 
his share of two fight purses, about $40,- 
000, but he has never tried to collect. In- 
deed. he paid income ta.xcs on this mon- 
ey he never received. Me is a circumspect 
fellow and clearly to this day has no wish 
to anger Blinky. Thus, though he told 
how Blinky brought him offer after offer 
to throw fights for bribes as big as 5100.- 
000. he insisted that Blinky advised him 
lo (urn (he offers down. It uasa fatherly 
picture but it did seem out of character. 

And so with Sonny Liston, the No. 1 
heavyweight contender, who testified 
that he knew no evil in his relations with 
John Vitale. St. Louis mobster, or with 
Carbo and Blinky. who. the evidence in- 
dicates. arc his undercover managers. 
Liston’s manager of record. Pep Barone, 
went into deep melancholia after being 
subpoenaed to testify and could not ap- 
pear because he is in a Pennsylvania hos- 
pital undergoing shock treatments. 

Barone is not the only fight figure who 
is troubled in his mind after long asso- 
ciation with Blinky. Three of Blinky's 
former fighters— Johnny Bratton. John- 
ny Saxton and Billy Fo.x — are in mental 
institutions, abandoned and penniless. 
They, loo, became melancholic. 

And a glum, if not melancholic, man 
is the once-arrogant Bernic Glickman, 
who buddied up to Carbo. Palermo and 
Vitale, came to manage Virgil Akins to 
the welterweight championship and is 
now in the process of seeing his once- 
prosperous S3 million, solely owned 
awning business through liquidation. 

"I have paid a very severe penalty," 
Glickman told the committee, after not 
telling it anything helpful, "with my rep- 
utation, my business, my family." 

— Martin Kane 

CONTINUED 



TRIG keeps a man so odor-free 
a bloodhound couldn’t find him! 

No “ifs” about great new TRIG deodorant, TRIG checks perspira- 
tion odor up to 27 hours, 'it And not just by hiding it with flowery 
perfume, TRIG checks perspiration, too— all day long, tit That’s 
staying power, tit TRIG is the neatest and fastest, easiest-to-use roll- 
on deodorant you ever laid hands on. Try great TRIG deodorant. 
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FOUR IN THE NEWS rv'ilinuol 


CHUCK NOE VS. THE SOUTH 


C huck Noe broke his leg sliding into 
home plate 1 5 years ago in Tucson, 
Ari/. That linished his career as a prom- 
ising second baseman in the Boston Kcd 
Sox chain and started him on another as 
a basketball coach. Now .t5 years old. 
Noe is in his sixth season at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. Me has a w il'e, four 
children, a shi>ck of brown hair turning 
steel gray in spots, a wide, btnish face, 
and a basketball team that will beat West 
Virginia for llte Southern Conference 
title, something no one has done for six 
yea rs. 

Tech has beci*me more of a conference 
threat every winter since 1955 when Noe 
arrived and converteil a team that had 
li*st 20 of 27 games into one that won 14 
of 25. “You can always tell when voii'ro 
making progress," says Noe. his blue eyes 
sparkling like a new electric scoreboard. 
“Used to be opponents always welcomed 
us with onen arms and big steaks. Now 
we get dirty looks. They used to put 
their arms around me and say, 'Mow's 
your wife'.’ Mow’s the kids'.*’ Now they 
just say the game starts .it 8:15. 1 reckon 


ilial'.s progress." A more concrete gauge 
of this progress is Noe’s record at Tech, 
lie's won 78 of 117 games, mainly on 
the road. Rivals are loath to schedule 
games on I he Blacksburg campus because 
of its small gym and violently partisan 
crowd. As a result. Tech played only six 
home games last year — and won them ail 

during a 20-6 season. A lO.OOO-seal 
held house is now being built at VPl. 
which means that Noc w- il no longer 
have to change the subject when prospec- 
tive recruits want to see the gym. “W hen 
they ask about the gym." he says, ''vve 
look surprised and say ‘Are you interest- 
ed in faciliiic-s or are you here to get an 
education?' '' Noe's quick smile and 
“country" humor are useful recruiting 
assets, but they are by no means his only 
ones. I le isan intelligent, aggressive man 
who revels in the challenge and excite- 
ment of competition. And he has the 
knack of generating a positive, winning 
attitude. 

Thus, when Tech flew to Alabama last 
week to play in the Hirminghani Classic, 
no one discussed the possibility that the 



team might be tired after a week of stay- 
ing up late to study for final exams or 
might be handicapped becausean injured 
starter was left at home. And when the 
night was four hours late, no one com- 
plained about getting to bed at .1 a.m. 

Tired and short-handed. Tech lost its 
first game to Auburn, 76-7.1. This was 
hardly a disgrace, since Auburn has es- 
sentially the same team that led the 
Southeastern ( onferenec last year, beat- 
ing such clubs as Kentucky and Crcorgia 
I'cch. f-urthermore. Noe's b<iys were 
way ahead of Auburn in field goals (12 
to 20) and in rebounds (46 to 15). They 
lost because they committed 29 fouls, 
and il is a good bet that this won't hap- 
pen again this season to Tech. 

C learly the best performer on the floor 
was fech's 6-fool-6 center Chris Smith, 
who scored 24 points and had 21 re- 
bounds. The next night he led I'cch to 
an 81 54 victory over Baylor and was 
chosen llic Classic's most valuable play- 
er. Me is a square-jawed, crew-cut, rug- 
ged battler whose sheer strength and 
spring will surely bring him All-America 
honors this year. In both games he had 
lirst-class support from an agile, dead- 
pan shooter named Bob Ayersman and 
(iiiard Bucky Keller, who has the lithe, 
eager muscles of a high jumper. These 
three are surrounded by a cluster of ag- 
gressive sophomores and juniors. 

Noe’s formula for winning basketball 
has not changed since the day he began 
coaching. The key word is “pressure." 
Mis guards peneiraie quickly, applying 
instant pressure to opponents. 'Ihcre is 
little scrimmaging at a Tech practice. 
One drill after another pits man against 
man until each has been in a hundred 
separate battles. “Ciet it. get it. get ul" 
Noe shouts, as a guard sprints up and 
down the court trying to steal the ball 
from a lone dribbler. “.All athletics arc 
games of habit," Noe says. “We try to 
form good habits here. No drill is over 
until someone has gained or lost posses- 
sion." 

A valuable fringe benelit is the com- 
petitiveness which also becomes habit. 
“Anaggressive defense. ' Noe says, “suits 
the instincts of a real competitive boy. 
Most of all. I never want to hem a hoy 
in. CJive him freedom, follow ceriain 
basics, and drill him so he's ani/uii-iii he 
can beat his man." 

— ARLIb W. SCHARDI 
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The Ballad of Duff Gordon 

(the U^ht-hcartcd sherry) 


Oh, they tell of a light-hearted sherry 
And its ever-growing fame 
With the gay and the bright and the merry 
Oh, Duff Gordon is its name 
Duff Gordon is its name 
DUFF GORDON PINTA SIIFRRV . . . rA*- linht drink for lighl occasions 


ServeJ chilled 
or on ihe- rocks 
Also available 
in half bottles 


For three authentic sherry lijsses. shipped prepaid, send $1.50 check or money order to.- Munson G Shaw Co., Inc., P. 0. Box 1742 S> Grand Central Station. New York 17. 
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1960 


Much of a man’s appreciation of sport is grounded in nostalgia, 
the indelible memory of this fine athlete, that superb event. 
From 1960 the connoisseur has the Olympics, Arnold Palmer, 
the Pittsburgh Pirates (see following pages). And he has Floyd 
Patterson, shyly exultant as he watches Ingemar Johansson 
balance uneasily on one knee after the first knockdown in their 



MOMCNTS OF 1980 eonlittued 



Americans who had never seen a ski 
race were enthralled as Germany's 
Heidi BiebI outraced Penny Pitou in 
ladies' downhill at Winter Olympics. 


Arnold Palmer joyously flings his golf 
visor to the sky after shooting a 65 on 
the last round to win the U S. Open. 
Earlier he won the Masters tourney. 
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MOM£NTS OF 1960 canUnued 



The moment of the year in baseball came at precisely 3:35 p.m.. 
October 13. when Bill Mazeroski of the Pittsburgh Pirates (hatless 
and almost lost in the chaos) hit home run that won World Series. 

CONTIXUCO 



LOH&HeS 





Theirepic decathlon completed. Olym- 
pic Champion Rafer Johnson (left) 
wearily comforts runner-up Chuan 
Kwang Yang from Nationalist China. 


Lithe Wilma Rudolph of the U.S.. the 
glamour girl of the Games, wins the 
first of her three gold medals (100 
meters. 200 meters, 400-meter relay). 
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At the Olympics in Rome the superb 
Glenn Davis leads welcome one-two- 
three American sweep as he retains 
his 400-meter-hurdle championship. 


With all Rome serving as a majestic 
backdrop, a spectacularly beautiful 
display of night fireworks marks the 
closing of the 1960 Olympic Games. 







T^^ETiMElEss Hours 

of CfiildREN's 


Caivies 


The year is old, but a most im- 
portant part of the human race 
is appraising new possessions, busily winding up things, or mere- 
ly staring by the hour through the tiny curtained windows of doH 
houses. Millions of spinners are spun, gallant little green, yellow 
and blue race horses are moved so many spaces forward, and cries 
of dismay rise if the directions say inexorably GO BACK TO START. 
In the vast, unorganized economy of the world of children, this is the 
season when new games and toys are being tested, to be incorporated 
into the natural order of things if they come up to some mysteri- 
ous, undemanding standard, to be discarded and eternally forgotten 
If they do not. 

In the eight pages of color photographs that follow there Is a 
demonstration that the great work going forward at this season of 
the year hasn't changed much over the centuries. These are pictures 
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of toys and games of the past, generally safely preserved in muse- 
ums, but brought out now from behind glass to be played with 
again. They are all old ( or new adaptations of ancient pastimes), 
they are all simple and inexpensive ( or would be, if they were not 
valuable antiques) and they all possess some magical quality that 
led generation after generation of children to play with them, some- 
times to knock them down and set them up again, hour after hour, 
to arrange them and rearrange them, but in any event to hold, 
fondle, protect, preserve and treasure them. 

Any parent who has ever found a rusted toy automobile buried 
in the grass or a bent sand bucket on the beach knows that objects 
like these can be among the powerful things in the world. They can 
summon up in an instant, in colors stronger than life, the whole of 
childhood at its happiest — the disproportionate affection lavished 
on some strange possession, the concentrated self-forgetfulness of 
ptay, the elusive expressions of surprise or elation that pass so trans- 
parently over youthful features. They may have the power that 
Hawthorne said was given to children — to set the memory ringing 
and chiming with forgotten sounds, to thrill the heartstrings as if 
music had passed over them — and they serve as a reminder at 
this season of the year that the best games of childhood are time- 
less, and that there seems to be nothing more natural than play. 
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Photographs by Richard Jeffery 


Patience 
AN d CONTROI 

Beautifully carved wooden jackstraws, now a 

museum treasure, once were delicately separated by skilled, 

steady, childish hands 



MidwiNTER 

Croquet 

When snow covered the lawn, croquet 
could be played on the carpet, through 
artfully balanced wickets 

For acknowlodgmonts aaa paga Si 
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Came of 

Played with carefully turned 
ninepins, carpet bowling in the 
past century required only a ball 
and lots of floor space 



Game of 
CflANCE 


Marbles, rolling around the 
wooden figure, dropped into different-numbered holes 
and enthralled generations of 
juvenile gamblers 


House of 
CarcIs 

Children once built tiny houses with 
tiny cards; now huge cards are made for 
big games— and big houses, too 







MRS. CAROL HEiss jENKiNS-our lovely, Charming, talented, exuberant 
Olympic gold-medalist- also cuts a cheerful figure at another new 
“Magic Triangle” bowling center. There, she finds that bowling 
is also a winner, for fun and relaxation. When next you see the 
A^F “Magic Triangle,” stop in and see if you don’t agree. 




J ADED with the mechanized sports 
of TV and the automated slaves 
of daily life, I sought refuge the other 
day in a neighbor’s patio garden and 
there watched, with eyes that grew 
wide with remembered delight, a su- 
perb performance of that bubble-gum 
decathlon, follow-the-leader. A whole 
row of little boys, six of them, I think, 
entered the house sedately through 
the back door, walking in step. Their 
purpose was at once apparent in their 
intense preoccupation. In turn, each 
smacked open the refrigerator door, 
slammed it shut and jumped over the 
dog's feeding dish. The leader ex- 
tracted a banana from the newly de- 
livered grocery box. Five other bana- 
nas went the same way. Hunched in 
Marine stalking style, the leader ap- 
proached the living room, turned a 
'rocking chair upside down and crept 
over it. He darted through a hall to 
the bedrooms while I darted franti- 
cally from window to window outside, 
keeping the troop in sight. 

Through each bedroom, with that 
insane look from outer space that 
children wear when in the throes of 
a completely satisfying activity, each 
in turn in his tattered basketball 
shoes jumped up on each bedspread 
and down the other side. They swung 
through a bath, spit on the shower 
floor, turned on the shower water and 
emerged onto a cantilevered porch. 
There each approached the railing 
and piddled solemnly into the garden 
below. (You can do amjthing when 
you're following the leader.) The 
leader then jumped lightly down into 
a bed of petunias and set off in a wild 
leaping dash across the garden, low- 
hurdling assorted shrubs. At the far 
end of the garden the whole troop 
broad-jumped into the woods, and 
still without a word, still in step, still 
transported into a 4<ind of seventh 
heaven of purposeful activity, crashed 
off into the underbrush. 

I felt privileged, like somebody 
who has accidentally observed the 
drumming of grouse. There, if ever 
I’ve seen it, went inspired leadership. 
The trouble with adults is that they 
carry over with them into maturity 
no understanding of the sport of chil- 
dren. Most adults regard children's 
games as junior adult sport, rather on 
eonlinued 


AND THEN THERE 
WAS STONE TAG 

. . . and BBs in the cabbages, and mayhem in the tree 
house: these, too, are childhood games, fondly recalled by 
a mother who still knows what a child’s world is 

by DOLLY CONNELLY 



iUuMttaluiH* by 11. B. Harrit 
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CHILDHOOD GAMES runliiiuril 

the order of small-size clotliing cop- 
ied in adult style. 

Of course, they are not. I know })e- 
cause I’m something of an expert on 
tliat hroad school of children’s sport, 
the mayhem school. I was brought up 
in a family of eight, in the second and 
final foursome of our parents’ brood, 
and we— John. Frank. Jeanne and I — 
grew up in southern California in 
times and in an atmosphere that 
were wild and free. 

I have, for e.xample, a cherished 
souvenir that is admired to this day. 
I’ll open the door to a timiil knock 
and find a whole row of strange little 
boys, some from as far away as Hap- 
py Valley, standing tongue-tied, star- 
ing at me in fascination. As .soon as I 
make certain that they’re not selling 
Boy Scout soap or inciuiring into any 
recent cat accouchements, I start roll- 
ing up my right sleeve. I’m not go- 
ing to hil them. I know that all they 
want is to feel my BB. 

I have a lot of prestige with young 
males on the .south side of Belling- 
ham. Washington, where the hard 
blue lump in the fiesliy part of my 
right upper arm ha.s won for both me 
and my son Joel a certain status. Not 
all mothers have bullets in them that 
you can both see and feel. 

When each of my admirers has run 
a dirty forefinger wonderingly over 
the blue lump, one will gather suth- 
cient courage to request full detail, 
’rhal's all I’m waiting for. I give with 
relish. There isn’t anybody under 12 
years of age who doesn’t understand, 


and thrill to. this epic account of 
chiltlhood sport. I got my BB fair 
and s<)uare hiding in the large card- 
board carton that formed the walls 
and roof of the tree house in the up- 
I)er reaches of the big pepper tree in 
the liackyard of our country home in 
California. 

It must lia%e been a remarkably 
sterile BB. for beyond initial red<len- 
ing and swelling of the area, it settled 
<lown to trouhle-free ijermanence, i.so- 
late<l and bound just under the skin 
—a thing of pri<ip. 

My brother Frank didn’t shoot me 
hecau.se h«* was mad at me. He shot 
me liecause 1 < he had a BB gun, anti 
2 1 it was the natural way to keep 
people out of Ids tree house. It’s 
things like this that adults do not 
understand. Just the other tlay a 
neighborhood mother came mourn- 
ing into the house, shaken by the hor- 
ror of a battle raging over her chil- 
dren’s tree hou.se located in a trio of 
firs in the woods. ‘‘I just can’t under- 
stand it,” she wept. "I thought 
itiey’d u.se tlie house as a kind of 
club, and sit uj) there and watch the 
birds or feed squirrels or something. 
But all they do is fight, fight, fight!” 

Just beat them up 

Naturally. A tree house isn’t a tree 
house. It’s a fort. You build it so you 
can keep other children out . and whe«\ 
the other children are denied entrance, 
they tear it down. It's perfectly sim- 
ple. You then go and tear down tfu ir 
tree house. If they lack a tree house 
on which you can retaliate, well, you 
just l)cat them up. Or smash their 


bicycles. .\nd so on. It’s a great game. 
It can go on for years, until everything 
has outgrown tlie tree-house phase. 
Among other things, it makes for 
binding friendships. Frank is my fa- 
vorite brother to this day. I didn’t 
show our parents the BB in my arm, 
and Frank, in turn, didn’t tell on me 
when 1 l)roke his arm. 

Frank had targets other tlian the 
human. Oneof the strongest memories 
I have of our gentle mother is of her 
fishing BBs out of our breakfast orange 
juice. They pinged into the juicer out 
of oranges and grapefruit loo fast to 
catch. If there’s anything to lead poi- 
soning, the whole family should have 
droi)pe<l dead a couple of decades ago. 

P’rank kept out of real trouble with 
the BB gun — Mother didn’t tell on 
him either— until the lime our father 
set out a row of kraut cabbages. He 
was immen.sely proud of them and 
we all watched them grow to enor- 
mous size. Frank, of course, watched 
them with particular avidity and was 
soon tempte<l beyond all reason. 

Now when you shoot an orange or 
a grapefruit or a person, the entry 
area of the shot is apparent. It gets a 
kind of .sickly, l)lui.sli look, But with 
cabbages it’s dilferenl. Try it some 
time. Tlie BB enters through the 
lluted, leafy exterior without any 
mark apparent to the naked eye. 

On the great day that father set 
aside for the making of his sauerkraut, 
everything was brought to reatliness. 
Scrubbed wootlen .slabs were laid out 
on the kitchen table. A crock stood 
by. Special salt was accjuiretl. Knives 
were sharpene<l. Children staggered 
into the house, each peering over the 
top of an impossibly huge cahltage 
head, newly severed from its thick 
stem. 

The first cabbage was split down 
the middle, cracking with the satis- 
fying sound of a ripe watermelon. Im- 
mediately, a great cascade of .slightly 
flattened BBs i)inged onto the l)oard, 
the table, the floor, an<l rolled ofT un- 
der the sink and stove in drunken 
circles. The inside of the ravaged cab- 
bage was malevolently black with 
protest. Cabbage after cabbage gave 
mute testimony to P’rank’s marks- 
manship. That was the end. for all 
time, to both family kraut-making 
and P'rank’s gun. 

I really shouhl explain now about 
Frank's broken arm before somebody 
gets a wrong notion of our sport. He 
was doing the ah.solutely forbidden— 
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cranking the motor of an ancient Forfi 
we had on the place — and I was 
plunked in the seat with admonitions 
to retard the spark, or wliatever it was 
you did to Fords a good many years 
ago. Whatever it was, I didn't, and 
Frank's arm snapped with a good 
solid thump. In those days parents 
rarely pried into the affairs of their 
young as long as the young turned 
up for meals. Frank kept the arm 
concealed for almost two days, until 
it turned round and shiny and hard 
and purple, like a ripening plum, 
and couUl lie concealed no longer. 

We had things to do. and sports 
fciuipment with which to play. We 
had a bat and ball, and I remember a 
lopsided basketball hoop on one of the 
barn doors. We had bicycles and 
skates, but there was a str»)ng inclina- 
tion to misuse this eejuipment. We 
liked to skate, but onl.t' on the side- 
walks of Mr. Ackerman. Far more 
interesting than the e.\hilaration of 
flying along on noisy wheels was the 
depeiulahle reaction of Mr. Acker- 
man to our arrival. 

He was a retir<Kl Brooklyn butcher, 
the first interlo[)er to intrude into 
our great, wide, far chunk of brown 
southern California and build a lumse. 
In fact, he liuilt a house just like the 
one he’ll left behind in Brooklyn, 
with cement sidewalks all around it. 
We knew how much store he set by 
the sidewalks — the first we’d seen 
outside of Pasadena and Los .\ngeles. 
Every day he came puffing out with 
a big pusli broom and swept the side- 
walks all around the house. Then ho 
sat <lown on the screened porch with 
a great groan and lookeil nut upon 
his domain with shrewd, small, slight- 
ly bugged china-blue eyes, suspicious 
and watchful. 

We’d start way around in back of 
the hnu.se, and swing around by the 
porch with a horrible, ear-offending 
scraping of metal against cement. By 
then we'd be really sailing. Mr. Ack- 
erman would burst through the screen 
door, yelling ‘‘Dummkopfs! Dumm- 
kopfs!” and point in helpless rage at 
the long skate streaks we left behind 
us. We ignored him, even when he 
l)Ounccd up and down in convulsive, 
vein-bursting rage. By the third tour 
around, he'd be back out of the house 
again swinging a meat cleaver. 

•Mr. .Ackerman was old and fat and 
slow. Before he could really get mov- 
ing in pursuit— his pince-ne/. always 
fell off and delayed him — we were out 


of sight huddled under a railroad 
bridge in a little dry wash a good 
(luarter-mile away. In the right wind 
we could hear rich Teutonic oaths 
spluttering in a juicy shower of saliva. 

Of course. Mr. .‘\ckerman could 
have sloppeil us at any time, just by 
complaining to our stern father. If 
I’m not mistaken, he found a certain 
jiiie <ir rfrre in protecting hiit tree 
house from the uninvited. Right up 
until the time we went all the way 
into South Pasadena to high .school 
he sat daily guard over his sidewalks. 
Me had a fine, full, busy retirement. 

The hat and ball were another case 
in point. We'd start out i)Iaying base- 
ball in the accepted manner, with a 
little wrangling over turns at bal and 
sucli. In minutes the game would de- 
teriorate into -shrill accusations of 
"Cheat! Cheat!” Somol>ody would 
throw a stone, nature’s gift of am- 
munition to the young, and the ball 
game instantly would turn another 
facet. We ilroppcd liat and ball. In- 



stead of ba.soball, we played stone 
tag. Our mother would come out on 
the back porch and ask plaintively, 

"Why can’t you play hallV 

“We are,” we’d answer, whistling 
a stone past an incautious head. 

"We’re just deciding the score.” 

Stone tag. as we played it, was a 
great game, in which the loser was a 
double loser. The point of it was sim- 
ple: you threw stones at one another. 
It's still played in our neighborhood 
endles-sly. day after day, year after 
year, despite all the tearful threats 
and jiunishmcnts handed out by out- 
raged mothers. All children with ap- 
propriate terrain play stone lag 
(though some of the .smarter ones 
claim they're only throwing "hard 
ilirt”), but we had a refinement I've 
never run across around here. 

The slave ot the hitter 

The ///( |)erson — he who had .suf- 
fered— outside of all reason became 
the slave of the hitler. He was jjlaced 
— the //if one— in the grain room of 
the barn, locked in fur varying periods 
in a dark little cubbyhole full of spi- 
ders aiui the dusty smell of chicken 
mash. The hittee coulrl come out only 
upon agreeing to do the will of the 
liitter, who spent the interim devis- 
ing some punishment of peculiar hor- 
ror and ingenuity. I remember once 
we made my little sister .leatine 
breathe gasoline from the tank in the 
corner of the garage until she fell into 
something approximating a coma and 
went around dizzy and distracted for 
a considerable period thereafter. 

We had acces.s to tools, too, and 
somelime.s even u.sed them to make 
"cars” and “boats.” But mostly our 
talent lay in the devising of weapons. 
The sharpened stick, the stick .sword, 
the ilagger — we wliittled them with 
precision and used them with skill. 

We played with one another in the 
way of children, fiercely competitive, 
mean, joined in a solid loyal front 
against adults. We had our gentle 
moments. We loved kittens and fielils 
in bloom with rank mustard weeil, a 
sky piled liigh with cloud castles, and 
rare ice on the fish pond. We liked 
to s[)read our arms and lope with gi- 
ant steps, turning great swooping 
sailing circle.s, until we collapsed from 
sheer joy in our physical well-being. 
We were made of eiiual parts div ine 
wonder and pure hellish aggres.sion. 
We were children. 

Does anyone else remember? two 
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FOUR BOWLS 
FULL 
OF FURY 


A rich table featuring the best of college football 
is set for January 2. But the nation's televiewers 
will have a problem: which game to tune In on? 

T hk day after New Year’s the football fan will have 
a chance to pull his favorite chair in front of the 
television set, relax his aching head and entertain him- 
self with that annual American parlor game known as 
channel roulette. With four bowl games— Rose, Orange. 
Sugar and Cotton— on television, the dial twisters will 
have the maddening choice of watching one game at a 
time or of changing channels and catching kaleidoscopic 
fragments of all the games. But even in little bits and 
pieces the football should be first-rate. All the teams 
except Rice are ranked among the top 10 in the country, 
and the bowl-game promoters have done a fine job of 
matching teams of varying styles. Rase Bowl viewers 
can watch Minnesota, the No. 1 team in the country, 
pit its power against the quickness and agility of sixth- 


ranked W’ashington, last season’s surprising Rose Bowl 
winner. In the Orange Bowl, Navy's superstar Joe Bel- 
lino faces a final test from Missouri's strong defense, 
headed by All-America Danny LaRose at right end. 
The Sugar Bowl presents unbeaten Mississippi, led by 
the country’s surest passing quarterback, Jake Gibbs, 
against the heavy-slogging Rice attack. And in the Cot- 
ton Bowl it will be Arkansas, the best team in the South- 
west Conference, against Duke, the best team in the 
Atlantic Coast Conference. 

The viewer, if he so desires, can warm up for the big 
day by watching the Gator Bowl game on December 31 
— the prehangover bowl, so to speak. In that one, Bay- 
lor. with its go-for-broke pro football offense featuring 
the three Ronnies— Bull, Stanley and Goodwin— will 
tangle with Florida’s tight-fisted defense. These tele- 
vised games should present the football fan wdth enough 
entertainment to drive a good wife crazy. On pages 
59-62, Sports Illustrated analyzes the squads and 
predicts the winners of the four games set for January 2. 

CONTINUED 
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Here come happy holidays 

Festively-wrapped Hiram Walker’s Cordials . . . 
sure to be weleomed by everyone on your list 

Give one, give ull of these four popular favorites— flavorful Creme de Menlhe, 
Creme dc Cacao. Blackberry Flavored Brandy, anti Anisette — and give them to 
one and all. Happily, you’ll find they're beautif ully packaged in foil at no extra cost. 
Your friends are sure to be flattered. And you'll feel like the smartest shopper \ei. 


CREME OE MENIME. CREME DE CACAO. ANISETTE. OO RROOE; BLACKBERRY 
FLAVORED nRANOV, 70 RROOF MIRAM WALKER AND SONS, INC. PEORIA. ILLINOIS 



HIRAM WALKERS 

CORDIALS 

A Hainbovt of DMinclhc Flavors 





THE BOWLS eoutinurd Washington, the best of the West, meets the head-on power of the 

nation's top team, Minnesota. The runs will be tricky, the passes 
ROSE BOWL fancy, but defense will win this game. CBS-TV, 4:45 p.m., E.S.T. 


WASHINGTON 

When they care lo, the Huskies ran Ik’ 

Just al>oui the best team in the coun- 
try. Their offensive patterns are tricky, 
hut masked behind the shifting, rapidly 
swirling patterns is a solid attack featur- 
iny counterplays and traps, with Full- 
back Hay Jackson RoinK up the middle 
and Halfback Oon McKeta off tackle. If 
driven to the oul.side, a.s it most likely 
will be by Minnesota, Wu.shinRton can 
still move. H alfbacks GeorRe KleminR and 
Charley Mitchell are hard to catch. Bob 
Schloredt, at quarterback, is master of 
the pass or run rollout. Schloredt, unfortunately, missed most 
of the sea.son because of a broken collarbone and may Ite rusty. 
This is the same team that all but dismemltered Wisconsin in 
the Ro.se Bowl last year. W’ashinRton should be favored against 
Minne.sota, but the Hu.skies, their appetites apparently sated, 
ea.s('d IhrouRh a noi-too-tiifficult schedule, winning four game.s 
by narrow margins. This is not the stuff of famous victorie.s. 


MINNESOTA 

There i.s nothing fancy about ihe Go- 
phers. Rated for the first time in 19 years 
as the nation’.s toughest team, they forced 
their way lo the top by brute force, and 
that is what they will show at ihe Ro.se 
Rowl. Indeed, Minnesota is most impres- 
sive when the other team has the ball. 
Then its huge, monolithic line, led by 
All-America Guard Tom Brown an<l .\ll- 
Conference Center Greg Larson, confronts 
opposing backs with a fierce determina- 
tion, often forcing them to fumble or to 
pas.s wildly. When Minne.sota has the ball, 
Quarterback Sandy Stephens will either hand off to one of the 
three 200-pound hacks churning into the lino at four yards a 
clip, or he will roll out ami run himself. Occasionally, to spice 
the running, Stephens will pass to his tall ends, Bob Deegan 
and Tom Hall. Minnesota’s one weakne.ss is its lack of speed, 
but against Iowa, perhaps the nation's fastest team, it proved 
that quickne.ss won't kill it — and neither will Washington. 
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THE BOWLS r<>n(inu«i( 


There witi be plenty of hooting and hollering at New Orleans when 
Rice's conservative Owls match their solid ball-control game against 
SUGAR BOWL the bright attack of Ole Miss's Rebels. NBC-TV, 1:45 p.m., E.S.T. 


RICE 

By any standard, this is hardly a spectac- 
ular Rice team, but it was sound ennuKh 
to finish in a three-way tie for second 
place in the stiff Southwest Conference, 
where the football is always good. Coach 
Jess Neely dotes on ball control and, lack- 
ing a breakaway runner, is content to 
have his Owls hack out two or three yards 
at a time, usually inside the tackles. Quar- 
terbacks Bill Cox and Randy Kerbow oc- 
ca.sionally roll out and pa.ss from a pro- 
type slot T. Keep an eye on the middle 
of the line, where the hefty King boys, 

Boyd and Rufus, and Bobby Lively hit 
hard and spark a solid defense which gave 
up only seven touchdowns all aea«m. The 
threc-doep pa-s.s defense is tight enough on long throws, but it 
can be suckered by shorties into the flats. This deficiency, 
which showed up against Baylor, is almost certain to attract 
the attention of Mis.sis.sippi’s talented Jake Gibb.s and, along 
with a painful absence of depth, could cost the Owls dearly. 



aUARO RUFUS KINO (•») IS ONE OF RICE'S MOST OILIOENT DEFENDERS 


MISSISSIPPI 

Frugal on defen.se, lavish on offense. Ole 
Mis.s can win in many way.s. But the most 
effective way is to turn the job over to 
Jake Gibbs, one of college football's be.st 
pa.s.ser.s. Big and rangy, Gibbs ha-s the pro 
knack of waiting for his receivers to get 
into the clear, then throwing with sharp 
accuracy, usually to zjgr.agging Halfliack 
Bobby Crespino or End Johnny Brewer. 
Gibbs ha.s completed 66 of 109 pas.ses for 
970 yards and 12 touchdown.s this year 
and, just to prove his versatility, has run 
for five more scores. Hard-hitting Full- 
back Jim .'Anderson supplies the in.skle burst.s necessary to com- 
plement Gibbs’ pa.ssing, and a forceful, tough line (fourth in 
the nation in rushing defense) provides ample protection. 
MLssis.sippi faltered only twice during the year, but both times 
Center Allen Green rescuetl the Reliels with la-st-second field 
goals to beat Arkansas 10 7 and tie LSU 6 6. The likelihood 
is, however, that Ole Miss will probably not have to resort to 
histrionics to beat Rice. Two touchdown.s should do it nicely. 



PASSING OR ROLLING OUT. MISSISSIPPI'S GIBBS (13) IS HARD TO STOP 
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At Miami all eyes will be on a squirmy little fellow named Joe 
Bellino, who will lead a spirited Navy team against the powerful, 
ORANGE BOWL tough'defending Tigers from Missouri. CBS-TV, 12:45 p.m., E.S.T. 


NAVY 

Navy isn’t iiitj, and it isn't except ionally 
fast, hut it does have a team spirit that 
is truly Gung Ho and, of course, it has 
JoeBellino. Coach Wayne Hardin 'sat lack, 
which he whimsically calls the jackpot 
T, i.s built around Bellino, who never 
really had a bad day all season. Thestjuat, 

.shifty All-America halfback, with the pe- 
culiar churning gait and the l)e.st fake in 
college football, runs wide, sifts inside the 
tackles, or barrels through the middle 
with eijual elTectiveness, But Mi.s.souri 
can’t afford to overload to stop him. If 
that happens. Quarterbacks Hal Spooner and Harry Dietz will 
pick the vulnerable Tigers apart with short passes, and Full- 
back Joe Matalavage will crash up the center. Defensively, the 
Navy linemen slant, loop and pinch or crash to harass the pas.s- 
er, depending upon able Linebackers John Hewii: and Frank 
Visted to fdl the gaps. However, the Navy line can l>e pene- 
trateil. It gave up l,:i94 yards rushing, mostly to major opptm- 
enls, and that is no sort of record to throw at Missouri’s power. 


MISSOURI 

Technically, the Tigers come into the 
Orange Bowl unbeaten, their only loss 
(to Kansas) having l>cen forfeite<l by the 
Big Eight, which l>clatodly--and enig- 
matically — declared the Jayhawks’ Bert 
Coan ineligible. The poised and efficient 
Tigers pa-s.s sparingly, putting the empha- 
sison trap plays up the center anti deva.s- 
ta'iing wide power sweeps. On these. Quar- 
terback Kon Taylor hand.s off to Half- 
backs Mel West, Donnie Smith (who 
scored HI touchdowns this year or Norris 
Stevenson and then tiuickly joins a five- 
man escort to load the ball carrier oul.side or inside the end. But 
the -sweeps can be stopped, as Kansas showed by using it.s 
cornerhacks to fort-e the runner outside. Look for Navy to em- 
ploy similar strategy in an effort it» fnisirute the Tigers’ most 
effective weapon. The .Missouri line is tjuick anti aggressive, 
with All-America End Danny LaRose, a bruising 2121-pountier, 
the most spu’ctacular defender. More consistent defense gives 
the erige to the Tigers- but only it they can contain Bellino. 
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THE BOWLS eoniinned Duke's Sharp passing and superior running will be matched agdins;: 

an adamant Arkansas defense that allowed an average of less than 
COTTON BOWL six points a game during the regular season. CBS'TV, 3:30 p.m., E.S.T. 


DUKE 

Coach Hill Murray’.s Blue Devils can run 
(Ihcy averaKPfl nearly four yartis a carry 
this season ) and, for once, they can pass 
(they |p<i the country with a completion 
record of 61%). In all respects, they will 
\)e more exciting than recent bowi 

teams. But if they are to succeed. Tee 
Moorman, the No. 1 swing end who made 
46 catches this year, will have to evade 
the blanket defense Arkan.sas’ fast secon- 
dary will try to throw over him. Quarter- 
backs Don Altman an<l Wall Kappold 
may have to try long pa.sscs to loosen the 
defense, and Moorman helps out by .shifting from side to sitle, 
thus setting up tackle-eligible plays. With Halfback Mark I.^g- 
getl, the Blue Devils are especially dangerous on runbacks. 
But if Joel Arrington, the teain’.s leading rusher, is .still dis- 
abled, the running will suffer, and Duke may he forced to rely 
on its defense*, built around Tackle Dwight Bumgarner and 
Guard .^rl Browning. Duke’s defenders, however, will l>e chal- 
lenged by an .\rkan.sa.s offense that has both speed and power. 


ARKANSAS 

A hove everything el.se, Arkansas is a team. 
There are individual star.s--.swift Hal.- 
hack Lance A I worth, Quarterbacks George 
McKinney and Billy Moore and, if he U 
well. Fullback Joe I’aul Alberty — hut on 
CifieoM* oT defen.se vbe finely dribed Ha’-or- 
hacks execute their orders with a preci- 
-sion that is a joy to watch. Coach h'rank 
Broyle.s’ running strategy calls for wide 
.sweeps, jabs up the middle and occa- 
-sional attempts to spring .Mworth for a 
long gainer. His club will play position 
ball, rarely passing inside its own 40. Al- 
worth is the prime target on long tosses, F^nd Jimmy Col- 
lier is the 1h*s1 at catches up the middle an<l in the flats. The 
Ka7.orl)ack.s’ defensive corps, which epitomixp.s the team with 
its lightne.ss an<l mobility, boasts an exct'piional roving line- 
backer in Wayne Harris. Arkansa.s .sometimes concedes short 
pas.ses hut is hard to fool on long ones. This is an excellent 
second-half s(|uad with a knack for forcing costly errors, and it 
should easily win its seconii straight howl game under Broyles. 
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THEY’RE SELLING IT 
TO EVERYONE... 

I'd say “It’s almost embarrassing to owm 
a contrivance so luxurious ... so scintillating 
... so downright beautifully appointed 
. . . it’s embarrassing to say the least . . . the 
bounders are selling this ridiculously 
wonderful creation for only S245.00. 
. . . C.\DS. C.\DS. GADS . . . Just 
anybody can buy oner 



Dept. SP-D26 

AMERICAN HONDA MOTOR CO., INC 

4077 W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 19. Calif 


. ofio tend broehura 
on oil 6 /nodef< 
(SOtt thru 30Se<) 


HONDA 

Thousonds Daily, are beating the RUSH-HOUR 
n’ PARKING JITTERS, by Joining the 200 M.P.G. 
SUPER CUB CLUB . . .To work, market, or 
the beach, its “push-button" comfort, easy n' FUN! 
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Charles Goren’s 
Year- end quiz 


B ridge, for all the magic some try to impart to the 
game, is only a contest of experience. Those who 
know and remember hands they have played generally 
are able to win when their less retentive friends are wal- 
lowing in indecision. Here are some problems which, 
once you have solved them, should provide excellent 
guides to games you will play in the future. Do not be 
discouraged if you do not score 90. The best of players 
have their troubles with these hands. A score of 82 to 90 
is master, 72 to 81 top rate, .54-71 good, .‘16-53 average. 



Vt'/iol (ft) you 6i(f? 


H'/iaf do yon bid? 


U’/iaf do you bid now? 


As South you hold: 


£■ ¥ 


South you hold: 


' I . ' 




SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

PASS PASS IV I# 


Whiil do you bid noir? 


SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST. 


HVia/ do you bid now? 


A» South you hold: 




SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 
a# PASS 3 NT PASS 


U’/uli do you bid now? 
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SILVER 

ANNIVERSARY 


The symbolic silver goal p<»sts shown here are for John 
Mersey, the tall, pensive Connecticut novelist who has 
etched his view' of t*ur tintes into half a dozen widely 
acclaimed books, including .1 Bril for -idano. huo ihv 
VaUry. Hiroxhiiiui and The W'all. In the next few days 
this tiophy will be presented to Mersey and similar goal 
posts will be given to the 24 other men whose pictures 
appear in the following pages. 

Together they constitute Si'OKts (t-LusiRAThu’s I960 
Silver Anniversary All-America. 

The 2.^ men ha\e thc.se thitrgs in eommon: 25 falls ago 
they eat tied varsity letters in football: over the interven- 
ing quarter century they hare acquitted themselves in 
careers and public service with outstanding di.stinction. 

This is how they were clu>sen: more tliaii 2(K> colleges 
and universities were asked to nominate one senior from 
their 1935 varsity ls>otball squads wtiose career, after 25 
years, has sliown the most accomplishment. I'rom tlic 


resulting citations a panel of distingui.shed Americans 
[sec po^c 7J) selected the 25 men it considered most out- 
standing. Among them arc a college president, a self- 
made millionaire, an orthopedic surgeon, a stockbroker 
and a brigadier general in the Lh.S. Marine C orps. 

Some of them played the game of football so superb- 
ly that middle-aged fans still recall thcii names with a 
thrill of pleasure: Berwanger of Chicago, first winner 
of the Heisman Trophy. Bryant of Alabama, who put 
the surge in the Crimson Tide; Shakespeare of Notre 
Dame, whose last-second louchdttwn pass robbed Ohio 
State of a national ohampioiiship. 1 he skills of others 
are remembered chictly by classmates and coaches. 

Their own rec«>llection.s of those Saturday al lei noons 
25 years ago are vivid because football is a vamc that 
requires physical courage and provides tangible tri- 
umphs seldom encountered in later lile. no matte- lu>\\ 
successful. Novelist Mersey recalls with shy pride the 
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game against Lafayette in which he played almost 60 
minutes with a broken hand. If pressed. Banker Fred- 
erick Moseley, kneading an irreparably broken nose, 
admits to scoring Harvard’s only touchdown against 
Yale. Alf Brandin. now a vice-president of Stanford 
University, then one of Stanford’s ”Vow Boys.” still 
relishes the 13-0 victory over Cal which look his team 
to its third straight Rose Bowl. The Bowdoin game 
that Industrialist William Drake recalls with most pleas- 
ure was played against a Wesleyan team that had Fcon- 
omisi James O’Leary at left end (score: Bowdoin 33, 
Wesleyan 0; no hard feelings today). All men, even the 
stars of their d. agree that football is not everything. 
But they emphatically believe that for them it was a 
useful part of their education, that college football can 
be a healthy adjunct to shaping the whole man that is 
the goal of a liberal education. 

The world into which they graduated was one of 


promi.se and warning. The country was moving out of 
the shadow of the Great Depression, but in Europe and 
Asia there were rising regimes intent on challenging “the 
decadent democracies.” Before the League of Nations 
an African emperor made his eloquent but unheeded 
appeal against the invasion of his country by Musso- 
lini's Italy. Tides were moving that would invoUc 19 of 
the 25 award men in active and often distinguished 
combat. To make their way in this threatening climate 
they drew on the lessons learned on the football Held: 
tenacity, self-denial and teamwork. 

Their lives today show that they learned those lessons 
well. Almost every one of them gives far more of himself 
to his profession and to a staggering variety of commu- 
nity services than he gets back in money or honors. For 
most of them, responsibility became its own reward 
a long time ago. In an age characterized by Operators 
and Status Seekers, they are a select group indeed. 

CONTINUCO 
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SILVER ALL. AMERICA roiilinued 


HERE ARE THE WINNERS 


On a recent winter afternoon 22 of the 25 award winners met on five col- 
lege campuses across the country (the other three had to stick to their jobs) 
to have their pictures taken and to look each other over. Although their 
careers allow them almost no leisure, most of them were within U) pounds 
of their plasiiig weights, seemed very much the elTeclive and influential 
men their college presidents (and coaches) had hoivod they would become. 



- 

t 

■ 

m 

III 


C)n Caltech's Pasadena campus stand Alf Urandin (Stanford), who today man- 
ages Stanford's Mist land holdings: Or. Oaniel F ortmann (Colgate) and Or. O. 
Wilbur Weslin ( Middlchiiry). who practice surgery in Los Angeles; and Prank W. 
Davis (Caltech), who runs Convair plant which produces the new H-58 bomber. 
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Pirk bcncli near I'nivcrsily t)f Chi- 
cago is mcciing place for I dwin R. 
Phelps iKanvis). now chief engineer 
of ilie Peuboils Coal C<’ . Si. Louis; 
Charles Cialbreaih (Illinois), manager 
of the Indianapolis branch of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce. Fcnncr&Smith; Cilenn 
Seidel (Minncsola), who today is vice- 
presiilent in charge of engineering fi>r 
Minneapolis- Honeywell Regulator 
Co.; Joe Siydahar (West Nirginial, 
president of Chicago's Hig Ikar Con- 
tainer Corp.; and Jay Rervsanger 
(Chicago I. prcsivlenl of HchkI Sponge 
Rubber Co, of Chicago, sometimes 
calk’d ibc best halfback of all lime. 
•At left: cotton crop of Rra/il is con- 
cern of Harry kV'ilt i Ricci, w’ho rep- 
resents Houston's Anderson, Clay- 
ton & Co. as overseas v ice-president. 


Yankee Si.uluiin is ihe ollive >'1' 
lim I ee ll.nvell i \ikaiisas). inaslei* 
I 111 eo.ieli i'!' Sew ^ fi k's pi i'resMun.il 
l■'l'll’.lll (ii,iiiis lkl.*w' ei'l»*niia>leil 
I'lesiilem's Mansion at llie I niser- 
'•u I'l M.itiama seK oil Willi.iiii 
Sliakesivate iNi'iu' D.iinei. I'U'i- 
.leii! r'T Ihe C iiKinnaii Kuhlvi Man- 
iil.Klunne C o . a ih' I'lon ol ’ Ik I hor 
I’ow^i loo! (o; Ose.it r\oni|sson 
i(iei’ii;ia K'eh >. presuleni ol lhom|s. 
son, Uolaiul .iiM I ee. a eh.iin ol shoe 

si.'ies 111 (iioiuia: ( Cell llimiohievs 

' I eiiiii. ssi-e I. i'isskU iii oI Menipliis 
Si.ite I nisei'll'- I’. ml Ihs.ini i \la- 
hania I. heael loolhall eoaeh .il ihe 
I nisei'iis 111 M.it'.una. aiul I i.eeiie 
I l{.ii\\iek. iNoilh (aiiiliii.il. ss ho 
loiiiKle.! (leoieu.'s MO null, on » I 
H.nwiek Mills. sMrivi manni.ieiiiieis 
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SILVER ALL-AMERICA coiitinHfd 



Rice I nivcn.ily cloisicr brings together Dr Abe Mick;)l (Louisianti State), chief 
of the nei’artmcnt of Obstetrics and Gjnecology al LSU; Harry Shuford (Southern 
Methodist), tirsi vice-president. Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas: and Leon Bayne 
(Brown), partner in the Houston law lirm of Andrews, Kurth, Campbell and Bradley. 
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THE 

JUDGES 


The task, not an easy one, of selecting the 
25 outstanding men from the many nomi- 
nated by colleges throughout the country 
fell to the jury of 12 outstanding men shown 
here. They arc leaders in the world of busi- 
ness. the professions and community service 
in w-hich the Silver Anniversary All-America 
award men, still in their 40s, are still rising. 




Vacationists headed for the sun belt of the Americas this winter 
can take with them casual fashions that are as unabashed in 
color and native in derivation as those of the lands to which 
they travel. On the next four pages are examples photographed 
at New York's new Latin American restaurant, La Fonda del 
Sol (The Inn of the Sun). They are available at Lord <& Taylor 
in New York and at Neiman-Marcus in Dallas and Houston 

Photographs by CORDON PARKS 


Window dressing for the season arc a flame-orange and pink 
scarf-topped overblouse and pants of Siamese silk (SI l5,T^a 
Lcser) and man's jacket of golden Arncl-colton Oxford shirt- 
ing (S25, Gordon-Ford). Bracelets arc Van S. Authentics, 
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Brilliant soulh-of-lhe-bordcr colors mark both 
a cover-up pt>ncho (S9) with swimsuit ($17, Bill 
Atkinson for Glen of Michigan) and Painter 
Bcrnigiic Wallace's primitivist Mexican mural. 


The gold of the sun-worshipping Incas irLspIred 
Alexander Girard's Il-foot sun sculpture, re- 
flected in the sequins of year's most da7.7ling 
maillot ($89, Pembroke Squires for Cabana). 





The Imest for lazing; beach pajamas of riotous Kcuadorian embroidery and a crown of ceramic 
floral print, trumpet-shaped and slit to (he knee cherubs from Oaxaca. Stimbreros. by Bmmc. 

(S35. Cabana), are shielded by a canopy of are also favorites borrowed from the neighbors. 


At The Mayflower everybody’s a VJ.P. 



Presidents and potentates 
Diplomats and delegates 

Find The Mayflower fascinates . . . 
So will you. 



Presidential Boom is where 
Chefs prepare delicious fare. 

Every guest's a gourmet there . . . 
Just like you. 



Mayflower's staff is MCA 
{Hotebwise, that means O.K.) 

Trained the careful, proper way 
To serve you. 



Washington is where there are 
V.l.P.'s from near and far 

Gathered at The Mayflower bar . . . 
Folks like you. 



All the rooms and suites are spacious 
All immaculate and gracious 

All who choose them are sagacious 
We mean you. 


Hotel Corporation 
OF America 



For Rj-‘.iTlYlfion S’ rrici' CAU YOUR NEARfsr HCA hotel OR contact rOOR TRAVEL AGENT New Yorh. Itie Pl.i/r Hotel Roojpvell , , , Washindon, D. C.. 

The Maynowri . Chkaeo, Edgewaler Beaih Hotel Boston, Hotel Kenmote . New Orteons. I he Royal Ofleans. Palm Beach. Fla.. Palm Bearn Billmoie . . . Quito, Ecuador. 
Hotel Quito . . London. England, The Caillon Towei San Juan. P. R., El Miramat Charleihouse ((TecernDer 1960) Charterhouse Motor Hotels. 
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Ill>i^lratio)iii by Rtiu'ard Sorrl 


Should Pay Television, poienlially the highest sport and 
entertainment bonanza ever, he encouraged or suppressed? 
A decade of hitter conflict over that question is near- 
ing a {7mia.v. Here a Sports Illustrated rfi'far<7i team, 
made up of M. R. Henry Romney, Margot Marek 

and Eugenia Frangos, examines the claims. Their findings 
should help both the government and the public answer: 


THE 

$6,000,000,000 

QUESTION 


I n October of this year a certain Tom O’Neil was called 
on to testify at a federal investigation in Washington. 
The investigation had nothing to do with crime or vio- 
lence. but anyone paying attention could soon deduce 
who O'Neil was. He had to be a character who beat up 
elderly ladies fora living and who pushed dope on the side. 

The reason for the investigation, it ultimately was dis- 
closed, was that O'Neil wanted to run special shows on 
TV in Hartford. C onn. and. instead of having advertisers 
pay the bill in the regular way. he planned to charge the 
people who tuned in these programs. They would be 
billed each month for what they chose to sec- as little 
as 25e for some shows and perhap-J up to S.^.50 for others. 
But why would any body pay money to see a TV program 
when the air is already full of TV programs? There were 
plenty of questions for O'Neil; 

• How about dirty pictures? Was O'Neil liguringon mak- 
ing his money by showing sex movies, loading his pro- 
grams with a lot of pornography ? 


• How about four-letter words? Was he planning to spice 
his programs with a lot of s-m-u-t? 

• How about democracy? Only rich people could afford 
to look at these programs. Whafs wrong with the poor 
people having a good time? 

« When was he going to stop selling babies on the black 
market? 

Actually, to be quite scrupulous about it. the questions 
arc paraphrased, and the last one never got asked. None- 
theless. they accurately convey both the sense of the ques- 
tions and the spirit of the inquiry. The hearings had been 
called by the Federal Communications Commission, but 
they were instigated and largely dominated by movie- 
theater owners and (potently, though in the background) 
representatives of the television networks. The latter re- 
gard O'Neil as the harbinger of a threat worse than death 
— i.e., competition — so it is hardly surprising that they 
came with their knives drawn. 

The immediate issue was merely whether an O'Neil 

cominued 
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company called Hartford Phonc%ision Co. should receive 
FCC permission to give Pay TV a three-year experimental 
tryout in its broadcasting area. To the TV networks, how- 
ever, this was only the proverbial camel’s nose under the tent 
intended to prepare the way for whole troops of other Pay 
TV invaders soon to follow all over the country. The day that 
Hartford Phonevision starts operation will (so they prophe- 
sied) symbolically mark the beginning of the end of the na- 
tion's movie theaters and its present “free" system of tele- 
vision. 

And. of course, this involves not peanuts, nor even pop- 
corn. In fact, it involves about S6 billion. And since — re- 
verting. as even the TV networks sometinies do. to the idiom 
of the four-letter word - they would rather be r-i-c-h than 
p-o-o-r. naturally TVs hierarchy felt obliged to light O’Neil 
tooth, nail and innuendo. 

The hearings ended two months ago. and the lindings will 
be announced some time after the lirsi of the year. The pres- 
ent pregnant interval, therefore, is a good lime for sports 
fans to find out what the argument is about; and this season 
has an appropriateness all its own. for this is the season of 
decision in pro football — and. as usual under the present 
system, people in the cities where the games were being 
played were not able to sec them on TV, 

But over and beyond its topicality, the Pay -TV-versus- 
I'rce-TV issue is one in which sports arc concerned in a long- 
range and quite decisive way, In the lirsi place, as is acknowl- 
edged by O’Neil and practically everyone on the Pay TV 
side, the prolilahility of a Pay TV system will depend very 
considerably on its being able to televise and charge for 
sports events. The ones that arc now being broadcast free 
(that is. sponsored by advertisers) can be dismissed from the 


reckoning; the ones that count are those now blacked out 
either locally , like the home games of practically all pro and 
amateur teams in major sports, or nationally, like cham- 
pionship boxing matches. NS ithoul getting into the econom- 
ics of the matter just yet. a single statistic will explain the 
stakes. There hasn’t been a million-dollar gate at a heavy- 
weight championship light since the passing of Mike Jacobs, 
but the home box office alone in a reasonably well developed 
Pay TV national hookup of such a battle could quite con- 
ceivably amount to SIO million. 

Or SI 1 million. Or S2() million. Why not? One needs only 
to relax and lean back a bit to have all kinds of carefree fun 
with figures in this area. There are. after all. more than 50 
million TV' sets in this country . Suppose half of them were 
equipped to receive Pay T\’ programs; that would be 25 mil- 
lion. Suppose half of these tuned in the heavyweight cham- 
pionship; that would he 12.5 million. Suppose the charge 
for such an important event was S.T50. Wouldn't that be 
S43.750.{)(K)? Wouldn’t it? It is thoughts such as these, usual- 
ly coming on just at bedtime when the mind floats whither 
it will, that drive Pay T\' cniieprcneurs almost insane with 
desire and give nelwork-TV execulives nightmares. 

H owever, few sports fans feci any mission to gratify the 
dreams of sports promoters. What is to the point here 
is whether Pay TV will be gt)od for sports, both spectator 
and participant. And this requires just a little exploration 
of what I rcc TV’s ctTccts on sports already has been — for 
better and for worse. 

On the positive side, it is perfectly obvious that TV has 
hugely increased the nation's familiarity with, and interest in. 
sports of all sorts, from bowling to baseball to badminton. 
There arc old ladies in rixrking chairs right this miiuitc who 
can reel olT the batting averages of the entire Yankee roster; 
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furthermore, they have grandsons who play in the Little 
League and use up large quantities of bats, balls, mitts and 
Band-Aids. People who watch b<iwling on TV arc likely to 
develop a yen to tr> it themselves. All in all. sporting activ- 
ities of one sort or another, directly or indirceth resulting 
from TV viewing, now involve the yearly expenditure of extra 
billions of dollars. 

On the negative side, the effect of TV on gate receipts has 
ranged from poor to disastrous. Consider the following: 

• The l-'riday night tights at Madison Square Garden used 
to bring out about 12.0(K> paying customers. In the l.f years 
since the tights began to acquire a major teles ision audience, 
average attendance was down 90' i , to 1. 200. .As for the small 
clubs, the training grounds for new lighters, there used to be 
about .MX) of them: today there are fewer than 50. 

• From 1947 to 1957, TVs first decade of large-scale opera- 
tion. attendance at major league baseball games dropped 
20' , . What vsilh blacking out home games and shifting fran- 
chises to new territories, it has since gone up again to almost 
the enthusiastic postwar level, but in the minor leagues it 
has gone down ti.V ; . and minor leagues have declined in 
number from 59 to only 24. Or. to put it In a dilVerent way: 

In 1959. when Milwaukee and Los Angeles were fighting 
it out for tile pennant, crowds at the I os .Angeles Ciiliseum 
ran as big as 60.0(KI and 70.(KX) people. The decisive game 
was on September 29. and Walter O'Mullcv. in a strangely 
experimental spirit, let it be televised. Only .tb.tXX) fans made 
It to the ball park. 

•A few years ago .Albany, one game away from the I ast- 
ern League championship, was playing New flavcn for the 
clincher in a night game at the IO.lXX)-seat Albany stadium. 
It was a fine, clear September night, perfect for an evening 
at the ball park. Luifortunatelv , however, the Oodgers and 
Giants wore play ing that night, too. and their game was being 


telecast. The crowd that turned out tc> sec Albany win the 
pennant totaled 34 people. 

Football, both college and professional, was in trouble 
from the moment TV came on the scene. With unlimited 
broadcasting in 1949 and 1950. attendance at college games 
dropped 1.400, 0(X). The National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation hurriedly put the lid on. and now ii allows only nine 
telecasts a year, each restricted to a specilied area of the 
country. Attendance is up again but still is only at about 
the level of the pre-’fV era, in spite of much bigger college 
enrollments and a considerable increase in general popula- 
tion. Pro football has done relatively better, but only aft- 
er the National Professional Football League had laid down 
the Iron rule that there could be no T\ reception of a game 
within a radius of 75 miles of the place where it was be- 
ing played. 

For basketball, icc hockey, wrestling and several other 
sports the story hav been much the same: a gratifying in- 
crease in the public’s interest, coupled with a broad public 
disinclination to gel off its backside and take itself out to 
the park or stadium, f-'or some teams in some sports, the 
payments received from TV sponsors have made up the h>ss 
at the box office, or even sometimes brought in a big extra 
pndit. But on the whole, taking into consideration the Fate 
of the minor leagues, the boxing and wrestling clubs and so 
forth, tlic spectator sports have suffered a severe nci linan- 
cial loss because of TV, 

Is Pay TV a good answer'.’ Suppose it were widely avail- 
able what reasonably could be expected of it? 

Physical attendance at sports events pri'bably would not be 
helped; more likely, in fact, it would dwindle even more. In- 
stead of going to the stadium on a raw fall day or to the ball 
park at 90° in the shade, quite a few people would bo inclined 
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to pony up a dollar and sit at home with the appropriate 
beverage, cheering the team on in ahseniia. Looking ahead, 
some athletic directors and promoters fear that the crowds 
may quite vanish, and that with them will go the athletes' in- 
centive to excel. As Nicholas Kerbaw) of the Detroit Pistons 
says: "I'd hate to see the day when sports were played in a 
laboratory setting. If you take the fans away from the game, 
you take the sweat away. Ballplayers in every sport are acti- 
vated by the fan." But this is an extreme of pessimism: the 
more general view is that the sjyecial thrill of "being there" 
and the social pleasures involved will tend to keep crowds 
coming — some sort of crowds, at least. 

To weigh against a possible fall-olT in physical attendance, 
there arc some probable advantages. The big one. from the 
fan's point of view, would he a virtual doubling of the events 
available on TV: all those local games and championship 
fights now blacked out would be his for a price. Would he, 
though, actually spend his money on these extra and special 
events? What evidence there is, such as the receipts of closed- 
circuit broadcasts I the last Patterson-Johannson fight grossed 
more than S2 million from TV), suggests that he would — 
that, in fact, the total Uvx office from direct admissions plus 
coins in the slot would produce such a bonanza that the old 
Golden Age of Sport would look like Sunday night in 
Slowvillc. And with this extra money, many desirable things 
would be possible. 

For instance, subsidies to the minor leagues could be in- 
creased enough to permit the farm system to operate with 
its old vigor. Similar subsidies from the major tight promot- 
ers — why not? — could revive the little boxing clubs. More 
money from college football, which already pays the costs 
of the minor collegiate sports, could help buy tennis courts, 
golf balls, eight-man shells, ping-pong and equipment for 
the 99 other potential forms of physical recreation. Sports, 
sportsmanship, health and vigor do not necessarily rise in 
proptortion to the amount of sporting dollars available, of 
course, but it is equally silly to deny that there is a relation- 
ship; and whether the money comes from tickets bought at 
the gate or from coins fed into a box is not decisively impor- 
tant. Chub Feeney, vice-president of the San Francisco 
Giants, has put the matter with unsurpassed brevity and 
eloquence: "Revenue.'* he points out. "is revenue." 

All in all, then, it seems entirely possible that Pay TV could 
— and would be required to — do as much for sports as 
sports could do for it. 

Obviously. Pay TV' would not limit itself to sports. Its pro- 
ponents look forward to selling first-run movies. Broadway 
opening nights and hit shows and other similar current en- 
teriainmenis — programs which no advertiser can now afford 
to sponsor but which, through the living-room box office, 
could pay for themselves and return a profit. Again, the fig- 
ures are what anyone wants to guess: there is no reason, in 
theory, why a grade-.A movie shouldn't pay off its produc- 
tion costs in a week or why a show like .\/i Fair Lady 
shouldn't take in an extra SIO million or so. Such incen- 
tives. say the Pay TVers, would cause backers to put up 


more money for hit shows, bring Hollywood's production 
of feature films back to the level of the good old (pre-TV) 
days, provoke an outburst of creativity in all directions. At 
the other end of the financial scale, local stations would also 
be able to put on public service programs of limited interest 
— the high school class play, for instance, or a Little League 
ball game— on the probability that enough doting relatives 
and public-spirited merchants would chip in at the coin box 
to pay for the air time and probably even a good deal more, 
the profits to be turned over to the organizations concerned, 
All this being so. or at any rate reasonable and likely, why 
hasn't Pay TV been launched by somebody a long time ago? 
The full answer to this logical question runs to several million 
words. Up to. but not including, the recent hearings, the 
FCC in the course of its previous wrestling with the subject 
had received some 25,000 individual items of opinion and 
information. The proposals and counterproposals that were 
submitted fill 69 volumes, a slack I.S feet high. As a matter of 
fact, the man-hours that have been expended scheming, ar- 
guing, reading, writing about and forestalling Pay TV prob- 
ably would be enough, if converted into ergs, to send the 
entire seven-man Federal Communications Commission into 
orbit around the moon, an idea so attractive to so many it's 
a wonder that that hasn't been done yet either. 

Briefly . the reason for delay has not been lack of effort by 
people who want to start Pay TV, but the equal and opposite 
elforts of its opponents and their success to date, through 
harassing and legal delaying actions, in preventing the FCC 
from issuing the necessary permissions. 

There is no profit here in going back through the 18-foot 
shelf of ploys and counierploys. However, considering the 
complexity and the very great importance of this game, and 
considering also that even if O'Neil wins his current point 
for Pay TV in Hartford the competitive struggle will be going 
on for a long time to come, it is a good idea (otherwise one 
can't follow the action) to know the names, numbers and 
backgrounds of the principal players. 

B .isically. there are two systems proposed for Pay TV: 

one in which the program goes out through the air. in 
the familiar way of the present advertising-sponsored Free 
TV; the other, a system whereby the program leaves the studio 
on a special, shielded cable, which in turn branches out along 
telephone poles or underground conduits from which it feeds 
into the home set on a small, connecting cable — on the pat- 
tern of the telephone system itself. From the audience’s point 
of view the end result is essentially the same: a desired but 
otherwise unavailable program is visible on the home TV 
screen, it runs right along without the usual disturbing breaks 
for advertising, and the customer sooner or later has to pay 
cash for these blessings. 

The great advantage of the over-the-air system, which 
makes it really the only feasible one for national or regional 
network use. is its simplicity and economy. It is nothing 
more than regular television combined with one gadget to 
scramble the picture and sound and another gadget on the 
set to unscramble them and bill the customer or otherwise 
collect the money. This is the system O'Neil wants to try out 
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in Hanford. He must have an FC'C license for it because the 
f ederal foninuinications Commission, ^luardian of the na- 
tion's air waves, controls the bnnidcasl frequencies which 
any over-lhe-air TV station, pay or otherwise, must use. 

The FCC has no authority over so-called "closed circuit" 
communications, however. This would seem to give cable-fed 
TV an immediate advantage. Moreover, the closed-circuit 
d.'sign has a marvelous technical advantage: it can carry three 
programs at (he same lime, thus, in eft'ecl. adding three chan- 
nels to the subscriber's set — and tripling also the opportuni- 
ties that the program department has for capturing his fancy 
and his money. 

Unfortunately, however, there arc financial drawbacks. 
Cable-fed TV requires a tremendous amount of capital to 
get started. The main cables alone, even when carried on 
telephone poles, cost about S4.0(X) a mile, and more when 
they have to be put underground. It has been calculated 
that to equip all of Los Angeles with closed-circuit TV' 
would cost SKX) milli<in. Clearly, any such investment, or 
even a tenth of it. would be insane unless the system could 
tie into a national or regional network that could furnish 
outside attractions. But in that case, of course, the pro- 
grams would he part of interstate commerce, and once again 
FCC or some other form of licensing would undoubtedly 
be involved. 

O 'Neil's Phonev ision. despite its name, has noiliing to do 
with phones or cables, although in its early days it did. 
Now it is completely over the air. It was developed and is 
owned by Zenith Radio, which had the tirst version of it ready 
back in 1947. and with tenacity hut mounting irritation has 
been trying ever since to get it into use. 

With all the research and improvements 
that have gone into it. Zenith now has 
some SIO million tied up in Phtinevision 
with not a penny of pndit to show for it. 

Thomas F. O'Neil, 
nilh has hopefully allied itself in Hart- 
ford. is one of the .Akron O'Neils whose 
family tire business (CJencral Tire it 
Rubber) has proliferated so amazingly 
into products ranging from one-man sub- 
marines to ballistic missiles. Tom. a for- 
mer Holy Cross football star, the second, 
biggest and toughest s»'n of the laic Wil- 
liam F., SLipcrsalesman founder of it alt, 
heads General Tire's entertainment divi- 
SKTn. which is known as RKO General 
and consists principally of 10 raditi and 
TV stations and the film inventory of the 
old RKO studios, which General Tire 
bought from Howard Hughes in 1955. 

Tom pioneered the use of quality mov ies 
on TV w hen, a few y ears earlier, he leased 
a batch of foreclosed lilms from the 
Bank of America and started a fciilure 
known as the Million Dollar Moviv. It 
was so successful that he bought RKO 


chiefly to lay hands on its inventory of lilms to provide future 
supplies. Now-, however, the mileage has pretty well run out 
of these. The surviving major studios are feeding their inven- 
tories out to TV slowly, and so far have just got beyond 1948. 
Sooner or later, of course, no matter what they do about 
their inventories, a shortage of films for TV will develop sim- 
ply because Holly wt'od is no longer producing many new 
ones. Accordingly. O'Neil has become more and more inter- 
ested in Pay TV. Assuming lliai the idea worked at all. and 
that people would aduallv pay to see first-run films instead 
of the old free ones. Pay TV would make it financially prac- 
ticable to run current movies and would cause a Hollywinsd 
production boom that would keep TV supplied with some- 
thing to show. 

At the Hartford station, as O'Neil testified, movies would 
be the staple fare on most evenings, with plays, operas and 
other on terta ill menls spliced in according to demand. ( Phone- 
vision has hired I eland Hayward, the Broadway producer, 
to create special shows.) Sports would be mostly on Friday 
evenings and Saturday afternoons, since the local offerings 
consist largely of .school basketball and football. In other Ui- 
ealities. ofcourse. programing would vary according to tastes 
and facilities; obviously any city with a major league base- 
ball club would be seeing a lot of baseball in the afternoons 
and evenings. 

T his is a proper note upon which to introduce Matthew 
M. (Malty) I o\ and his lolvision of America. Inc., 
earlier and heller known to West C'<>asi baseball fans and to 
the .Securities and F.vehange Uommission as Skiairon of 
America. Inc. Malty f-ox. a bundle of energy from Racine. 

CONlillllCil 
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Wis.. where he got into show business 
as a movie usher, has been a HoM\ wood. 
New York and International wheeler- 
dealer for a long time, and he was among 
the first to spot Pa> TV as a good tinan- 
cial bet. Atone time and another, rumtirs 
have had him reads to sign up almost c\- 
ery altraetion from the freckles cliamp 
to the Olsmpie Games. In the spring of 

1959 Fo\ announced that the following 
spring his Skiatron companv. a licensee 
of Skiatron hlccironics and Teknision 
Corp., would begin broadcasting the 

1960 games of the Los Angeles Dodgers 
and the San Francisco Giants. Skiatron 
stock jumped from 3^8 to 9. fell again 
as the lime approached and nothing 
happened, and finalK altraeted the at- 
tention of the SFG. The result, last De- 
cember. was that public trading in Skia- 
tron Flccironics was suspended because 
of the "‘general unreliahility" of the 
“information"' used in promoting it. 

A few moiuhsago theSFC.afierwind- 
ing up its inspection of Skia Iron's affairs, 
announced that it had neser had a con- 
tract with the Dodgers and that al- 
though. in truth, it had had an option 
to televise Giant games, this had lapsed 
IS months earlier “bs reason of Fo.\‘s 
failure to make paymonls of about S4.25 
million," Neither Fox nor his company, 
it went on to state, had the “facilities or 
financial ability to undertake commer- 
cial operations" of Pay TV. The stock 
registration statement had been '■mate- 
rially misleading." I ox and Skiatron 
Hlecironics oflkerswcrc forbidden to sell 
any more stock, but the earlier ban on 
trading was lifted -with the comment 
that the information being released 
“should assist investors in making an in- 
formed esaluaiion of Skiatron stock." 

Is this the end of Matty Fox? Not nec- 
essarily. it seems, for Horace St«uicham. 
owner of the Giants, who also personal- 
ly owned shares of .Skiatron. met the 
SKC blast by stating that the (iianis still 
fed a “moral obligation" to F-'ox and 
that “we'll go along with him on Pay 
TV if he can show progress." 

However, it is going to take more than 
a “moral obligation" to get the. Skia tron- 
F(>x-ToKision system into operation. It 
is of the closed<ircuit type. According 
to the SFC statement, the capital needed 



is S13 million, whereas Fox ei at. are not 
only broke but SI million in debt. This 
is quite a turn-around. Can it be done? 
“If not." says Sioneham. ‘"there arc sev- 
eral other companies in the held with 
which we can do business.” 

Aside from Phonevision there are two 
other companies likely to he important 
ill any future expansion of Pay TV. One 
in particular. Jerrold ITectrtmics Corpo- 
ration. has had plans of its own for the 
San Francisco area and would be de- 
lighted to have Malty Fox go away from 
there. Jerrold has been the leading in- 
staller of closed-circuit systems in hos- 
pitals. schools. otHccs and similar places 
where TV is linilinga practical job to do. 

J errold als<i has built some live lum- 
dred “community antenna sys- 
tems." These are used in Uiealilics where, 
because of mountain barriers or remote- 
ness from broadcasting centers, signals 
arc loo weak to be received by ordinary 
antennas and people pay a monthly fee 
for reception that comes via wire fnini 
a central power installation. Some ktx).- 
(KX) sets now rely on such community 
sysicmv paying alnuil S5 a month each, 
or close to S50 million a year. 

The other name to reckon with is 
Telemeter, owned by Paramount Pic- 
tures. Paramount's primary interest is. 
naturally, what I'ay TV can do for the 
movies, but it knows that movies alone 
cannot make a Pay TV sy.stcm profitable. 
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For itsfirsi large-scale CKpcrimcnt. there- 
fore. it chose a place called Ktobicokc 
(pronounced Ee-/of-bc-coe). a suburb 
of West Toronto. Canada, which had 
the twin advantages of being immune to 
the possible attentions of the FCT and 
other inquisitive departments of the U.S. 
Government and of being part of a 
mctrop<ilis that supports several impor- 
tant athletic organi7ations. notably the 
Toronto Maple Leafs. 

Starting last February w ith 1.000 sub- 
scribers. Telemeter is now up to 6.(XX) 
of them, and the scent of success is grow- 
ing strong. It is a closed-circuit system, 
and on days w-hen a balanced program 
has been shown— movies, sports and 
community interests — an average of al- 
most 50' ) of the sets have been turned 
on. In one case a single attraction, Tlw 
Ten Coniinand/iienis, persuaded nearly 
half of the subscribers to pay up, In 
sports, hockey drew a little less than cx- 
pwcled but still a substantial 27' ;. while 
an exhibition football game between the 
Toronto Argonauts and the Pittsburgh 
Stcelcrs drew 22' ; at the hefty ‘'admis- 
sion" charge of $2. Even with some fair- 
ly old and second-rate movies thrown 
into the experiment, more than 20' of 
all the sets have been tuned in at least 
once a week. Expenditures per set have 
ranged upward and downward from an 
initial, enthusiastic S2 per week, but it 
is too early still to spot a dellniic trend. 
Telemeter officials hope eventually for 


something like a SI .50avcrugc. That may 
not seem like very much; but here again, 
as in all mass merchandising calculations, 
whether they refer to pantie girdles or 
The Sinry (incidentally, a boffo 

42' ; ). the si/e of the potential profit or 
loss is directly relevant to the size of the 
market. I'orieiy's editor and special cor- 
respondent Abel Green, reporting re- 
cently on the Ftobicokc experiment and 
having his own fun with figures, has 
written: “The mathematical horizons 
when you apply that 20' at SI a set, to 
the 50 million sets in use in the U.S. arc 
truly staggering. Quite obviously, for a 
S10 million ‘one-night stand' via fccvcc 
[.v/r| you could bring Noah's Ark with 
the original cast into the home." 

The analogy explains why all of the 
important movie producers actually fa- 
vor Pay TV, although so far Paramount 
has been the only one to come out and 
say so and try to do something about it. 
Certainly, far more than school athletic 
departments, far more even than club 
owners, the movie makers have reason 
to live by Feeney's Law that “Revenue 
is revenue." for it has been demonstrat- 
ed (by Tom O'Neil first and best) that 
the movie audience is where you find it 
and that it can be found in vast numbers 
in the home. 

The question is how to tap it there 
while keeping theater operators alive and 
functioning (at least during a transition 
continued 
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period), since, as things still stand, ex- 
hibition through theaters is the only way 
to make a current profit on current pro- 
duction. Paramount’s answer is to ask 
the exhibitor to join in the deal. He 
would have first chance at becoming Tel- 
emeter’s local licensee and thus could 
ach! the home box office to his own: 
for example, while the latest C'rosby- 
and-Hope vehicle was showing at his 
neighborhood Bijou, it would be show- 
ing also on his neighborhood Telemeter 
system. In addition, of course, his Tele- 
meter system would be bringing in profit 
from the special features and sports 
events that also would be broadcast. 
Barnes Balaban, Paramount’s president 
and an oldtime exhibitor with a deep 
feeling for theater owners' problems, 
talks about this with the conviction of 
an evangelist. 

This brings us, finally, to defining who 
the objectors to Pay TV arc— and why. 

The objectors arc not sports people, 
not movie or stage producers, not actors 
or writers or choreographers or the Hol- 
lywood Film Council (26 unions) or oth- 
ers involved creatively with recreation 
and entertainment. Nor are they repre- 
sentatives of the public at large. Nor 
even of the advertising business — which 
tends toward the worldly and perhaps 
well-justified attitude that Pay TV ul- 
timately will turn out to be just one 
more vehicle to carry its messages. Main- 
ly. instead, the objectors come from or 
are motivated by only two professional 
groups: the movie exhibitors and the 
broadcasters of commercial network 
television. 

The attitude of the movie exhibitors 
has to be looked at in a psychological 
frame of reference. Just as Pavlov's dogs’ 
mouths watered when a belt rang, thea- 
ter owners and managers have been 
trained by repeated stimuli — negative, in 
their case— to froth at the mouth at any 
mention of television, even if it is pre- 
sented to them in the positive terms of 
Paramount’s Telemeter. This is quite 
understandable. However, although 
technological obsolescence can be de- 
layed. it cannot in the long run be pre- 
vented: the smartest buggy whip sales- 
men were those who early took on a 
sideline of lire irons. 
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The fact that theater operators have 
allied themselves with commercial TV. 
the enemy they have known and hated, 
in order to forestall Pay TV. which ac- 
tually (through such devices as Teleme- 
ter) might be their salvation, is an irony 
loo glaring to need further comment. 
However, the morally virtuous attitude 
of commercial TV deserves at least brief 
attention. 

From 1952. when the FCC received 
the first formal petition from Zenith for 
permission to start Pay TV over the air. 
the National Association of Broadcast- 
ers has put every obstacle it could think 
of in the way of its further development. 
Finally, after years of delays, toward the 
end of 1957 the FCC delivered itself of 
a tortuous verdict: If a Pay TV enter- 
priser were willing to pay for converting 
his customers’ sets to receive his pro- 
grams. f/he used a channel in a commu- 
nity with at least four existing or allo- 
cated channels (so that the competition 
of Free to Pay would be at least 3 to I ). 
it would allow him to invest his money in 
an ovcr-thc-air Pay TV project — provul- 
cil this were to be considered merely an 
experiment and if he agreed that the 
FCC, upon inspecting the results at the 
end of three years of operations, could 
close it down if it felt that the public 
interest was not being served. 

I t is understandable that no long line 
of would-be Pay TV entrepreneurs 
formed at the FCC’s door the next morn- 
ing. It seems less logical that at the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters the 
FCC ruling was taken as a dire threat to 
the status quo. But it was. and its lobby- 
ists hurried to Congress to object. The 
result (although the Senate had recently 
finished an investigation of the whole is- 
sue I was an investigation by the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
of the House. The whole industry took 
part, but somehow it was the Columbia 
Broadcasting System that stood out. For 
one thing, just before the hearings got 
under way. CBS gave a party — a friend- 
ly get-together for some 1.300 guests, 
featuring good food and drink and a 
floor show that included Patti Page. Phil 
Silvers and an orchestra to play stale 
anthems. Scattered among the audience 
were executives of CBS affiliates from 
all over the country, earnestly briefing 


their local Congressmen on the perni- 
cious perils of Pay TV. 

It was Dr. Frank Stanton, too. the 
head of CBS. who during the hearings 
most eloquently informed the Congress- 
men of the horrors that would follow in 
Pay TVs wake. A few years of it. he im- 
plied. would cause Americans to become 
financial or physical wrecks, or perhaps 
both. For. as he said. “To watch Pay 
Television for two-thirds of the number 
of hours that it now actually watches Free 
Tclev ision. the average family would have 
to pay S473 a year. This is seven times 
what the average family spends annually 
for shoes: three limes what it spwnds on 
heating and lighting its home; and more 
than it spends on all medical and dental 
bills, plus all drugs and medicines, plus 
all cosmetics and shaving supplies, plus 
all dentifrices,” 

Certainly it is not a pretty prospect, 
this; the family hviddicd in the dark 
around its Pay TV set. shoving the half 
dollars in the slot to get their daily 
ration of I’crry Como, baseball and 
the other stuff they crave, while every 
day they grow more snaggle-toothed, 
their shoes wear thin. Father doesn’t 
shave. Mother gels skin blemishes and 
the children decline into fatal cases of 
pneumonia. 

Dr. Stanton went on to warn that the 
very fate of the nation might be at stake: 
that this of all limes was not the time to 
tamper with the existing TV setup “be- 
cause the country faces a very critical 
period. I think that everything you can 
do lo maintain cohesiveness, to keep the 
people informed, just means that we arc 
in better shape to meet the enemy.” He 
admitted awareness that some people did 
not much like what was available on 
Free TV and hoped for something differ- 
ent — but he dismissed these people as 
“deviate cases." 

T here were rebutters from the pro 
Pay TV side to point out that Pay 
TV had no intention of trying to take 
charge of programs that now' were free, 
and that the two systems were entirely 
compatible and could exist together with 
plenty of room for each. But the com- 
mittee voted anyway to instruct the FCC 
to withdraw its earlier decision and to 
allow no over-the-air Pay TV operations 
at all until further notice. 


And that was that until last spring, 
when O'Neil and KKO Ocncral decided 
to try to force the issue, bmight Hart- 
ford station WHC T and applied for per- 
mission to install Phoncsision. O'Neil, 
although he lacks the Slantonesgue talent 
for idenlif>ing his own advantage with 
The National Purpose, is far from being 
a bumpkin in Washington. Zenith. I*ar- 
amount and other pro Pa> TVers arc 
not defenseless, either. In any event, the 
House commitfee soon relented, leaving 
it to the FC'C to determine whether the 
requirements it had laid down belbic 
had been met (give t>r take a bit. they 
had). At long last it seemed that the 
show might get on the air. Then, vet 
once nit're. the opposition arrived, armed 
with legalisms, and demanded, vet once 
more, a hearing— the one that was re- 
cently finished. 

What nevt? The l-C'C being as lorpiil 
a body as can be found in all of Wasli- 
mgion. and the l.aw being a marvellous 
insinimeiil of delay for those who want 
to Use It llial wav. it would he rash to 
say what will happen and when, file 
best-informed guess, luiwevcr. would he 
lluii the rC'C will decide for O'Neil (its 
Broadcast Bureau has alreadv recom- 
meiuicd approval): that this will cause 
more legal maneuvers: that it mav also 
bring legislative ripostes from Rep. I.m- 
manucl ( cllcr. (. hairman of the House 
Judiciary C omniiuee. wlio is so anti I’ay 
TV that !te once introduced a hill that 
pro Pay TV people should be lined heav i- 
ly and jailed for five years: tliat neverthe- 
less 1961 will liiul O'Neil making the 
country's first really large-scale, long- 
term test of ovcr-thc-uir Pay TV. 

Without assigning crystal-pure mo- 
tives to him. and acknowledging that Pay 
TV' contains harmful possibilities along 
with benelicent ones, still that outcome 
seems highly desirable. In the long run 
it is not the PCX'. Congress, the profes- 
sional pressure grinips I'r anybody but 
the public itself that should decide about 
Pay and Free TV and what the rela- 
tionship between the two ought to be. 
The public should he given the chance 
to see and compare, to support or reject 
- -to buy and. for that matter, to be- 
ware. After all, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that Americans arc smart enough 
li' be allowed to choose their own tele- 
vision programs. end 


CLASSIC SETTING 



ti ill soon co-host the l^nlin Si>rinps ('.lassie, 
commencing February 1, 1901. 


in the sun-drenched Palm Springs Resort Area 

The Ulllniale in Desert Golf . . . end Sun-Swept Living 
III lyii aN Emil hrinie. Co-Developere 
iroefure upon reguosl: Drawer K. Palm Springs. Colifomio 


DOUBLE YOUR GOLFING PLEASURE 


At Florida’s twin 
golf resorts 
only 10 miles apart 
(same management) 

36 holes of great golf ry .:j 
For our Guests Only L^J 

GOLF IS FREE 

• Leisurely, uncrowded p I 

• Play bein courses I i _ 2-27 1 

• Full American Plan I •;* tP 4 (a.il 

• Delightful Entertammert 'ppilnred 

N.Y. Office: 364 Fifth Avenue ■ LO S-6780 


• lAFONDAdefSOL* 
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SAIL-FINNED 
TIGER ON A 
NYLON LEASH! 


Tlira'liiiip. Ir.irin!;. l.iutiliiir;. Ifj|iit)g! 
piani sailfivii! A liinhcr. nily. ficrer upjKi- 
ll.•lll, iiiiiniiip III the u.i>- r.f ilip .,.j. 

mi.ii. v i.nr lin.-. \« -b.-.l your 
liivctk. ti. Itn-.ik vriiir lii’.iii' ■ \ plv.iiiiinp 
m.i— s (if «il\cr fury Inirllr- -kviurd frniii 
die -tM — I uil-daiii'iiig arrowy the 'urfjco, 
llicii |.luinnirliiig l..ii k iiil.i the rnk-l.|ut; 
|||•|.lll- ■ ll■^ >liciT ilrama; it'- raw r\- 
iilcme-nl: il'- im-wi-siihlc rliaiir'iipc. Ii'- 
the Criiir StriMin and il- iii.iii'lilc— irca-- 
iir«- --isillii.iit cijiial, .iiivulicrr! ■ ll'iirh/- 
hinions Siher l)rrh\ <J,r.„.r, 

For Ihe l)»sl cl Ficndj, 
Work. Play, Belong m 
WEST PALM BEACH 

Wiit« la Chamber of 
Commrico. Dept. Sil. 
loi full iriloimalton 
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YEAR-END BRIDGE QUIZ roiiiiniieil 


HERE ARE THE ANSWERS 


1 3 HEARTS— a POINTS 4 HE ARTS —3 POINTS 
REDOUBLE— 2 POINTS 

On haiui.'i of only mixleraip strength when 
a take-oul <loublp has Ix-en ma<le an<l you 
have* a gomi fit with partner's opening, 
best results are usually obtained by olFer- 
ing an immediate jump raise. 

2 PASS — S POINTS 4 NO TRUMP— 0 

A slam is entirely out of the question. 
Farmer eouki not have a solid heart suit 
and a side are. or else he w<mld not have 
pre-empteti, 

3 4 DIAMONDS— S POINTS 

4 SPADES OR 4 HEARTS — 4 POINTS 
3 NO TRUMP— 3 POINTS 

Since partner contracted for nine tricks 
on his own, a return to three spades would 
be highly inadequate. The suggested call 
Ls four diamonds, throwing the choice 
back to partner, but contracting for game 
in either major is acceptable. 

4 2 HEARTS— S POINTS 3 HEARTS —2 POINTS 

4 HEARTS— 1 POINT 

.Any desire to take drastic action could 
Linl.V be imluced by posses.'iion of the fifth 
trump, which may hiok good but has lit- 
tle practical value. This hand is not rich 
in playing strength and adds up to just 
about a good single raise- 


profit will accrue if the double i.s left in. 
it i-s doubtful that it will be adequate tn 
compensate you for a game. 

8 3 HEARTS— 8 POINTS 4 HEARTS —4 POINTS 

2 SPAOES—2 POINTS 3 CLUBS -1 POINT 

Some effort should be made in reach slam. 
The -suggested cull is three hearts, over- 
bitlding the score. If partner bids three 
spade.s to show the control, you may jump 
to live hearts. This should make it clear 
that if partner ha.s second-round control 
of dianiond-s he may then contract for 
slam. If in response to your three-hear1 
bid partner bid.s four diamonds, you may 
safely contract for si.x heari-s .vourself, 

0 PASS— 8 POINTS 4 HEARTS— 0 

.A bid of four hearts as a rescue would be 
entirely unjustified. Partner is obvious- 
ly not inieresletl in hearing about your 
hearts, If he were he would have made a 
lake-out double of the two-spade bid. His 
jump to three no trump was doubtless 
based on a long minor suit. Tn any event 
you should permit him to work out hi.s 
own destin.v. 



PASS— 2 POINTS 


5 4 CLUaS — S POINTS S CL UBS —4 POINTS 

3 OIAMONDS-3 POINTS 3 CL US S — 1 POINT 

Four clubs gets our nod, but we would not 
look askance at a direct b-ap to game. .Al- 
though partner’s bid over the double does 
not show strength, it should be ba.sed on 
a long club suit which is just aliout ail he 
requires. 

6 4 CLUBS — ft POINTS 4 SPADES —3 POINTS 

ft SPADES—' POINT 


We favor an unorthodox call of three 
hearts for purely strategic purpo.ses. In 
view of your mediocre holding with its 
great length in partner’s pre-emptive bid, 
there is a strong likelihood that the op- 
ponents will bid a slam in spades. If they 
do. a heart lead from partner, through the 
strong hand, ma.v he of vital importance, 
so you must gel in the “lead rlirector" 
now. You, of course, plan to sacrifice in 
diamonds, the opponents permitting. 


It is well to control the blood pressure 
at this point. You opened with a mini- 
mum demand bid you yourself have jusi 
nine tricks > and are by no means assured 
of a slam. Fanner could have K-Q of 
diamonds and another king. .\n aiiempi 
must be made to a.scerlain whelhrt- part- 
ner’s values are in the club suit. If he 
has K-Q of clubs you will wish to attempt 
the slam. The suggested call Ls therefore 
four club.s. If North supports that .suit big 
things are in order. 

7 3 NO TRUMP-« POINTS PASS-3 POINTS 

8 CLUBS— 2 POINTS 

Partner has shown h very good hand. It is 
evident that he is not doubling on spades 
but on strength in the red .suits. While a 


11 


4 HEARTS — ft POINTS 
ft DlAMONOS-3 POINTS 
4 OIAMONDS-1 POINT 


Partner may not have much high-card 
strength but he ought to have great 
length in hearts— whieh is enough for 
yiiuj- purposes. Little is to be gained by 
rebidding the diamonds, 


« NO TRUMP-4 POINTS 

4 NO TRUMP— 2 POINTS 3 CLUBS — 1 POINT 

The five no-trump bid is not convention- 
al but rather a direct rai.se inviting part- 
ner to bid a slam. A' our 21 high-card 
point.s, when added to the K) partner is 
known to have, give you at least 31, 
which puls you in the slam zone. Further- 
more, you have t.he advantage of know- 


ing that your .strength i.s well placed 
with relationship to the enemy a.s.set.s. 
With a partner who is known tn be con- 
.servative we would incline toward a di- 
rect slam bid. 


13 A SPADES -ft POINTS ft SPADES —4 POINTS 

The lack of trump support should not de- 
ter you from acting. Partner has made it 
clear that his spade suit is self-sustain- 
ing. He should be able to win nine of the 
10 tricks for which he has contracted, and 
you can win at least three. The oppo.si- 
tion has made seii-ntifie investigation im- 
possible. an<l we are in favor of a bid of 
.six spades or at least five. 


U 3 SPAOES-S POINTS 3 HE ARTS —3 POINTS 
4 CLUBS-2 POINTS 3 NO TRUMP - 1 POINT 


Parin'T is obviously fishing around for 
big things and he is lining so in the face 
of our minimum pronouncements. Be- 
cau-se we have been careful to show no 
enthusiasm and because the mild spade 
fit can he conveniently shown below the 
game level, one forward move is in order. 
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ft HEARTS— ft POINTS 




This hand is worth 25 point.s in support 
<if any suit partner can bi<l. Because as 
little as a king or a long .suit in his hanil 
will probably produce a slam, a mere dou- 
ble on your part would be placing too 
much pressure on him. A'ou must take 
matters in your own hands and force him 
to speak, even at the six-level. 


16 




Something, you can be .sure, is rotten 
here. There is scarcely enough outstand- 
ing strength to piec** together an oppos- 
ing opening hid, and to combine that 
with a jump shift suggests sheer fan- 
tasy. Surely you will not wish to retire 
at less than the five-level in one of your 
major suits and in order l<i be sure that 
the bidding does not suddenly sub.side, a 
game-forcing cue bid of three diarnond.s 
is recommended. 
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PASS— ft POINTS 


3 SPAOES—2 POINTS 


A'ou have an exactly average hand in 
high cards '10 points which will nor- 
mally not produce game opposite a part- 
ner who was nnl.v able to overcall. It 
would be extremely bad tactics to try two 
no trump merely because you have heart-s 
stoppeii anil a smattering of high card.s. 
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4 DIAMONDS— ft POINTS 


.A temporizing bid of four diamimds is 
.suggested. If partner support.s that suit, 
contract for slam in the minor. However 
ii is not bad to go directly to .six no 
trump. END 
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Here's an easy way to extend your SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
sub&criplion (or to enter a new one). Just check the rate 
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Sports 

Illustrated 


S40 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, lllinoia 


Basketball’s Week 

by MERViN HYMAN 


THE SOUTH 

K4>nturky Coach Adolph Rupp, his pride 
bruised by an early toss to Florida State, 
was beaming ajjain after his unpredict- 
able Wilticats used their fi)ul-shoolint{ 
skill (2.S for :)•! j to upset North t'arolina 
70 du. Rut it wasn't easy, even after Ned 
Jennings’ rebouiidini; and shooting put 
Kentucky out in front by five points 
mitiway in the seconti half. The Tar Hetds 
-sursted back on the sharpshtmtinu of 
Douti Moe and York Larese but they 
couldn’t <|uite overcome the Wildcats’ 
superiority from the foul line. While 



CAUGHT FLAT. FOOTED, Detroit's De* 
Busschere ;23i gapes at shot by Purdue's 
Dischinger, who scored 81 in k8-«)4 win. 


North Carolina faltereil, i hings wen- pop- 
ping in the rest of the .Atlantic Coast 
Conferena*. U ak«' F«iresl, with big 'I! foot 
S, 240 ftoiinds U-n Chiippidl over his 
early-season aches an<l throwing his 
weight around underneath the Itack- 
boards, surprised .North ( arolina .State 
fis 1)7 as hustling little IHIly Packer calm- 
ly dropjH-tl in six free throws in the last 
2 ' i minutes. Then, after surviving a scare 
by tirginia to win SH S2. the Deacons 
caught unbeaten Murvland with its 
fumed defensi*s down urnl wliipfx-d the 
Terpj 72 00 to take first place. Duke, 
displaying remarkable versjuility, out- 
ran .South Carnlinii 107 70 and brushed 


aside ( lomson's zone for a 75 oS triumph. 

I’ntlefeatefI l.s>uis4jiic. beginning to 
look like a eolo-ssus in talent as well as in 
front-line size, hati the time of its Hfp in 
the Bluegrass Tournament. Combining 
unaccustomed defense with a .superb run- 
ning game, the Cardinals restrained 
<;eorgia Tech's Roger Kaiser, look their 
CUP from .lohn Turner’s deadly oxiiMtle 
shooting and lieat the .Jackets 74 0.5. 
Ni'Xt night Western Kenluck> an S6 72 
winner t)ver ITah State tried to slow 
down Louisville but again Turner pulleil 
the Cardinals through, this lime with 25 
points, to an SU 71 vielory. However, 
Coach Peck Hickman, even after his team 
whipped tleorgctoHn Ky. 90 «>8 for its 
eighth straight, was wary: "We've gr)t a 
lot of teams waiting to ambush us." 

Ksen as Auburn's SKC champions 
liUsilcd past ^ irginiu Tech 7t> 78 ami 
Vlulianiu 74 02 in the Birmingham Cla'- 
sic tsff pmjr .III ', eontemler CJecjrgia Te<-h 
dropfM'ci three in a row, td Louisville. 
ITah Slate 07 02 an<l North Carolina 
Slate >2 70, Rut .Auburn may not lack 
for «•onlpt•ti^ion. Vanderhili beat Maliama 
77 01 and IHce 70 44, and could be ilo’ 
learn to challenge the Tigers. 

THE EAST 

ThW section has seldom looked \>otter, St. 
Jiihn'.s. SI. i(i>na% enlure. idcnce un'l 
Scion Mall were unbeaten, while Vtlla- 
no*a ami NVT were beginning to look 
like the teams they were supposed to be. 

St. .John’s look a while to gel going, 
finally overwhelmed tthio \ . 7s 50 as 
Tony Jackson scored 27 poinf.s. St. Rona- 
ventiire, after beating Xavier To at 
Cincinnati, tore apart Morehead .State's 
zone with 41 [loints i>y graceful 'Fom Siilh 
anri trounct'fl the Keniuckians 100 sn. 
Providence, fmtiing it tougher to win. 
equwzed by Santa < lata 05 .59 and San 
Krnneisco 54 47 in the Wi -t, then man- 
aged to hold till' 4 iinisius .58 .50. Itosion 
4'ollege. ils bubble burst by ItniHn 70 "0, 
was no match for S.-i.m Hall swifiies Art 
Hicks ami Hank (Jiinter ami lost to the 
Setonians 10.5 .s7. Villanova, with Hubic 
While pumping in a Kita) '>1 •'7) points, ran 
over I’rinccltin 75 40. Ftirdham 92 54 ailtl 
Niagara 74. N^'l' was more tenacious 
against Holy t ross. Sophomttre 'I’om 
Roose held the Crusaderv' Jack Foley to 
five field goals, scored 25 fmints himself 
anti the Violets won 79 05. 

But the wwk’s biggest victory was 
scoreil by slick ■I'emple. While playmaker 
Bruw Drysdale baffled Keniuik} with 
one-lianfle<i sets, jumpers and infiltrating 


tlrives for 25 points, the small but excep- 
tionally deft Owls effectively jammed up 
the Wildcat attack with a sliding man-to- 
man and ik-at them G6-58. 

THE MIDWEST 

Cincinnati’s reign in the Missouri Valley 
was just about ended. Si. I.«uis. the first 
confcren<-e team to get at the Bearcats, 
allowed them only .'12 shots, frustrated 
them with ball control and finally beat 
them 57-40, for the first titne in four years. 
.Anti unbeaten Itradlc.v, still waiting for 
its rhanee, ran away Irom Northern 
•Michigan 105-77. Nevada 9.5-59 anti W is- 
ron.sin .‘o<-00 on the hot shooting nf Chet 
Walker anti s<vpht»more Tim Robinsivn. 

KansH.s .Staff tlirnetl loose Larry Com ley 
(who .sforeti 88 points i on a fa.<l break to 
beat North Carolina 77-«i9 in ovc-rtime. 
Michigan Stale was easier for K-Slale, suc- 
cumbing |()4-.''2. However. Kansas was 
not tjuile .so fortunate. Wayne High- 
titwer's 25 points led the Jayhawks past 
Michigan Stale 98-69, but North Carolina 
lieui them 7s-7(). 

Dhio Stale got another good game 
from Jerry Liiras '• 27 points, 21 rebountis ■ 
ami tlefeated Wichita 98-s2. Hut ihings 
were hioking up for Big Ten challengers. 
I’urduf. bt'hind Terry Dischinger's rt^- 
bounding and scoring, handed Detroit ii' 
fir-'l loss, >8-lI4, anti beat Washington 
stale 74-4'!. Six-foot-1 1 Walt Bellamy 
helped Indiiirta .set liown -Missouri tjij-oa 
an*l Neva'ia ‘^0-52. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Oklahoma l ily’s Chiefs, indejvondent op- 
eraittrs who had been striking it rich in 
Te.xas ihe last couple of wa-eks, hit a dry 
well in Housion and lost to the Cougars 
7s-ii5. Karlier DC had lieaien Unylor (is- 
.54 and Tevas .VAM ()0-.5.s. 

While itther SWC li*ams were still get- 
ting slapjx'd around by outsiders, SMI' 
installed a single post, usoii Jim Thtmip- 
son's out.sidi* .sniping fi>r 20 points to 
break down Oklahomn's .swinging and 
sinking ilefense and shtirked the Sooners 
67-in. Thus inspireil, the Mustang* ro le 
.Steve Strange’s 25 points to an s8-67 
win over Tulane. 

THE WEST 

There were still some soundings to ctjtei 
fmm U[i north, where I'alifomia'.s ile/.-ns • 
barely carrieii the Hear* past San Fr.in- 
risco 58-49, but Notre Dame Coach 
.lohnny Jonlan wa* reatly to call l i'l.t 
the best in the West after the Bruins 
manhumiletl the Irish .S.5-.54 and Huiler 
78-61. "The Iwst team we've played." 
suitl Jonlan. "They just ran away friun 
us.” But (.Ni' wasn't far behiml. With 
l!-foot-i> John Rudometkin covering the 
boards anti pt>pping in rebountis. the Tro- 
jan* dill almttst a* well against the same 
tt-ams, Itealing Butler 66-56 anti Notre 
Dame 98-63. 
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ANNOUNCE NEW WAY 
TO SHRINK PAINFUL 
HEMORRHOIDS 


Science Kindi Hoaling Substance 1 hat 






ig^ToLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


‘■ARETE " <CONT.) 

Sirs; 

When your editorial stalT mepts to pick 
the Sportsman of the Year, may they 
reflect on the deeds of a younii man who 
is surrounded by IckuI red tape, racket- 
eers, immature newspapermen and him* 
Kry promoters: P'lovd I’atterson, 

Despite the.se, he did what no other 
fighter had accomplished before him. 

He is the most detiicated athlete com- 
pi-iing today, and he exhibits grace ami 
modesty. 

Fhku KsVIKI.I) 

Newark 

Sirs: 

I nominale Mickey Thompson (nr show- 
ing that l>eing a hot rodtier tbies not mean 
being a juvenile <ielint)uent. 

LaWUKKCK THoM1»S()N 
Springfield. Ma-ss, 

PUCKS AND PIGEONS 

Sirs: 

Womlerful hockey shots all right (f’hf// 
1‘igetinn und Sural, Dec. IW . but 

if I'm not tnistaken the scooped 

you a couple of weeks ago with the best 
goalie picture of all —Gump Worslcy get- 
ting clonked in Detroit, 

JoH.M (ioODKH H 

New York City 



GUMP GETS A LUMP 


Sirs: 

Your picture layout on the life of a 
goalie in action was one of the most at- 
tractive hockey spreads in the history of 


this colorful game. Incidentally, did you 
know that George St. Marie’.s photograph 
of Jac({ues Plante in a helpless sprawl, 
which you u.sed, won first prize in the an- 
nual National Hockey League photogra- 
phy contest? 

Hkrb Goren 

New York City 

SUGAR AND SHAME 

Sirs: 

It is a shame that Sugar Ra.v Robin- 
-son, after iince again proving himself a 
true champion and <ine of the greatest 
boxers of all lime, should be forced, 
through an incompetent method of de- 
termining a winner, to forfeit his claim 
to the championship. 

FKEI) Sll.VKHSTEI.S JH. 

Nashville 

Sirs; 

The posting of scoring round by round 
is oni- of the finest ideas I've hearcl ' "Who 
Win It?”, SCOUKfARP, Dee, 12’. It would 
ciTtainly do a lot for boxing. 

Kkn McKlroy 

Columbus. Ohio 

TRA IN THE SNOW 

Sirs: 

In ymir article entitled "The TR.\‘s 
Troubles" iScORErARU, Dec, 12i. ycju 
wrote, "Mr.s. Kverell deparle<l with a 
gratuitous mol: ‘Drayton couldn’t track 
an elephant in the snow.' " 

The last part of the statement was cor- 
rect, but .Mrs. Kverell did nut mention 
Drayton by name. What she said wa.« that 
the Thoroughbred Racing Protection Bu- 
reau, headed by him, ".sent u.s an agent in 
charge who . . . couldn't track an ele- 
pbaiii in the snow." 

.-\rlingion-Washington speurhi uded the 
handful of tracks that foundi’d the Thor- 
oughbred Racing .\ssociaiion back in 
1942. We at Arlington Park ami Washing- 
ton Park have been trying ever since to 
make them progres-sive, aggressive, pro- 
ductive, businesslike represc-niaiivcs of 
i-verN' Thoroughbred rac<' track in Ameri- 
ca, sulisidizing a police arm that would 
wipe out every undesirable element in thi' 
sport. 

We are as proud of Thoroughbred rac- 
ing and as vigilant against insidious in- 
fluences tiulay as we were one hour before 
we resigned from the TRA-TKPB. 

Harry Sheer 

.\rlington Heights, III. 

RIGHT’S RIGHT 

Sirs: 

.According to your account of the Na- 
tional Championship Retriever Trials at 
Weldon Spring-s, there were four finalists 
iHou- t<i lirtuij 'em Hack HeM, Dec. 5‘. 
In naming only the other three, you do 


an inju.stice to Merilin'a Texa.s Right, a 
magnificent young black Labrador owned 
and handleil by C. .\lan Fischer of Hills- 
borough, Calif. 



MEOLIN’S TEXAS RIGHT IN FINAL TRIALS 


FLAB 

Sirs: 

In your active campaigns for racket- 
free boxing, open tennis, Tennessee walk- 
ing horses, ami most recently dope-free 
alhli'lirs lOur Ilru'j-hnjtpij Alhldtr, Nov. 
2] ), you have neglected one vital issue — 
that of improved physical fitne.ss. .Ameri- 
cans are .so engulfed in intellectual wor- 
ries that they arc forgetting about their 
own llabb.v, listlcs-s selve.s. 

Walter Parry .Ik. 

Goleta, Calil. 

• For high-level notice of the flabby 
American, see page 14. — ED. 

DEAR DEER 

Sirs: 

A loud hoorah for Barbara Mc.AllistiT 
and her "sweet dear little buck” iScoRE- 
card. Dec. 12'. 

Sure, sure, I know: U' It's better to la- 
shot than to die of starvation; b the 
"odds" arc all in favor of the buck gel- 
ling away; C( if somebody sends me a veni- 
son steak I'll eat it and enjoy ii. 

But I .still can’t see any damn fun in 
shooting the beautiful creatures. 

H. B. Gilbert 

Toronto 
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December 26 
through 
^ March 11 



jockeys in action! Thrilling thor- 
oughbred racing in a setting of 
splendor! Visit world-famous Santa 
Anita — the Track of Tradition. Post 
time is 1 p.m. daily (gates open at 
11 a.m.). Only fourteen miles from 
downtown Los Angeles. 


(1 




Racing truly is the Sport of Kings at 
Santa Anita and you can share this 
regal pleasure in many ways — su- 
perb dining, beautiful appointments, 
exquisite gardens and courteous 
service from the moment you enter 
the spacious grounds by automo- 
bile or convenient bus. 



You may order reserved seats by 
mail (send check or money order 
for $1.30 each including taxes). 
Pick your day or days. Reserved 
seats also on sale each racing day 
at the track. Regular admission 
(Club House or Grandstand) is paid 
at entrance gates. 


PAT ON THE BACK 



HAROLD MELSOME PROBYN 


On wings of time 



TPACK OP 1 1 TRADITION 

LOS ANGELES TURF CLUB. INC. 
ARCADIA. CALIFORNIA 


Air Commodore Harold Melsome 
Trobyn 'f'.B.. C.H.K.. D.S.O. first 
learn4‘d to fiy a plane in 11U5 (lie 
hoUl.s that Hying hasn't been as much 
fun since the invention of tlu- par- 
achute . Now re’.ired and living in 
Kenya, I’roliyn was nettled recent- 
ly when the licensing authorities de- 
cideil that at t)9 he had become too 
old to !ly. Muttering “balderilash” 
and “po[>[)ycock,” he look the engine 
from his wife's X'olkswaRen, mounted 
it on a homemade glider '.■nc ahnre) 
and soon was pul-pulling through .\f- 
rican skies. Predictably, the authori- 
ties capitulaleil. “Seeing that it lands 
slower than 15 mph aiul weighs less 


than l.oon pounds,” he says crisply. 

Air ronimodore I’rohyn's powered 
gliding is the most recent chapter in 
a personal history that pretty well 
span.s that of aviation it.self. His air- 
borne military service alone covers 
two world wars. In peacetime Pro- 
byn has Hown with his wife over most 
of the globe— including a 1935 trip 
around Africa in a $l,‘i(iuMiles Hawk. 
Though he is no man to bow to age, 
this timeless aviator admits that ad- 
vuneing years did force his retirement 
from the RA?' at the end of World 
War II. “1 had to get out.” says the 
irre[>ressihle air commodore. "I was 
holding up everybody’s [iromotion.” 
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/Ml dressed up... ready to ^ive... 

so j;<)od to got. ..and so easy to give! It’s already wrapped In gleaiYiing foil and 
shining ribbon, wlierever fine whisky is sold. .-\nd don't forgot— Karly Times is the 
true, traditional, old-style Kentucky Bourbon ... slow-distilled for the true Kentucky 
flavor tliat's so easy to recognize— so hard to forget! 

GIVE THE TRUE OLD-STYLE KENTUCKY BOURBON 


EARLY TIMES 






You get a lot to like 

with a Marlboro 


Take a tip from Sam Huff 
—settle back and have a 
full-flavored smoke 

try 

Marlboro 


the /liter cigarette with the unfiltered taste 


Wliun you toko (he kind of bone rattliu); 
Sam does, you like 1o settle back with a 
smoke you can taste. Marlboro delivers 
the goods on flavor and always lias. The 
Filter-Flavor rec-ipe gives y«)u a lot of 
flavor to draw on, and mighty easy d; 
ing it is. 

Sort of nice to know that a cigarette so 
giK>d can he so comfljrtable to smoke 
through Marlljoro's exclusive Seb-ctrat 
tiller. 


WATCH THE NFl 

CHAMPIONSHIP CAME ON NBC-TV 
Cheek l<Hal li-sling for 
lime and elainneli 


